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THE YEAR AHEAD 


“THERE are now very definite basic 
indications that we have finally emer- 
ged from the depression, although 

we have not yet shaken off all of its 

effects. The underlying fundamentals of 
life insurance were never stronger than 
today. So with a pronounced upswing in 
7h general business to be reasonably ex- 

le pected with the turn of the new year, | 
feel life insurance is certain to continue 
| the gains made during 1934 and the clos- 

aper ing months of 1933. 


siness 


at “Our business is a real barometer of 
American life. In fact, life insurance 
urance - is always somewhat ahead of the general 
i business procession. As insurance was 
° among the first to note that certain busi- 
ness factors were unfavorable in the Sum- 
mer of 1929, so the gains in life insurance 
sales of the past year can safely be ac- 
cepted as an indication of better times 
for the country generally in 1935. Life 
insurance faces the future unafraid and 
confident in its own strength." 


ERBERT K. LINDSLEY 
\ursday H ” : a ae ; 

: President American Life Convention 
in. 3rd 


1935 















































LOYALTY GROUP 





FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


55 80 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surplus to Policyholders, Dec. 31, 1933, $15,719,163.78 


ORGANIZED 18 


(Securities at Market Value) 





Organized 1853 
THE GIRARD 
FIRE. & MARINE INSURANCE CO 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
2,380,826.52 


( Market | 
82 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Orxuanized 1854 

THE MECHANICS 
INSURANCE. COMPANY Ol 
PHILADELPHIA 

is to Policyholders De 
$2,181,651.19 
at Market Valu 
81 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


Surp 31. 1933 





Orxnanized 1866 
NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE CO. Ol 
PITTSBURGH, PA 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 3}, 
$2,254,726.35 
at Market Valu 
69 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


1933 





Oruanized 1874 
THE METROPOLITAN 
CASUALTY INSURANCE 
OF NEW YORK 
is to Policyholder 


$2,216,188.12 


(© 
Wee. 31. 1933 


rt 
*"? 


61 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


AVERAGE AGE 


LOYALTY GROUP COMPANIES 


| OVER 66 YEARS 


GROUP LOSSES PAID 


| OVER 


| FOUR HUNDRED MILLION 
$413,592,692.72 


| A LOSS PAYING RECORD 
| PROVING SECURITY 
AND STABILITY 


| 
| 


OUR BUSINESS ASSETS 


MERIT CONFIDENCE 
THESE ARE 

AGE.- EXPERIENCE - GOOD FAITH 

SUCCESS - PERFORMANCE 


SOUND INSURANCE PRINCIPLES 











WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461 Bay Street 


Toronto, Canada 

















Organized 1852 
MILWAUKEE MECHANICS’ 
INSURANCE. COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$5,021 ,440.67 
Securities at Market Value 
83 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1871 
SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE. COMPANY 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$1,780,616.49 
Securities at Market Valu 


64 YEARS IN BUSINESS 





Organized 1870 
THE CONCORDIA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE 
Surplus to Policyholders Dee. 
$2,411,805.55 


Securities at Market Valu 
65 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


31, 1933 





Organized 1909 
COMMERCIAL 
CASUALTY INSURANCE CO 
Surplus to Policyholders Dec. 31, 1933 
$2,015,905.60 


mortized Stocks Market | 
26 YEARS IN BUSINESS 








EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
220 Bush Street 
San Francisco, Cal. 


SOUTH-WESTERN DEPT. 
912 Commerce Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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A YEAR OF OPPORTUNITY 


HE year now b€ginning is one of opportunity. Those who 

apply diligently their time and their every resource to the tasks 

planned for each day are certain of appreciated income. 
Throughout this month, expert reviews and competent analyses of 
economic and financial situations will surely disclose from provable 
statistics that during 1934 countless industries have given thou- 
sands of people consistently enhanced spending power. Evidence 
that surplus funds are being accumulated in individual treasuries 
will be thus forthcoming. 


To insurance men this knowledge should represent future earning 
capacity. A chronicle of the preceding decade thoroughly im- 
presses with the adaptability and desirability of insurance despite 
any extreme to which financial and economic forces subject the 
social order. Whether prosperity was dulling keen judgment or 
depression was paralyzing initiative and industry, insurance brought 
real protection and certain relief against whatever destructive shaft 
was aimed against life or property. 


Insurance, life, fire and casualty, in prosperous days, enabled men 
and women to risk and plan with daring and courage. In days of 
disaster it made good its boast as the vaunted last line of defense 
against private and general debacle. By its own stability it offered 
to men in other industries an example which rallied and encouraged. 
The facts of insurance strength are common acceptances throughout 
America. With repleted resources increased insurance protection 
will be limited only by the forthrightness and vigor with which 
insurance men and women press their mission. 


As The Spectator looks to 1935 for inspiration and enlightenment, 
it recalls the lesson taught by the ageless fable of the farmer and the 
lark. The lark and its offspring nested in a wheat field. One day, 
walking through the field after the wheat had ripened, the farmer 
told his sons that on the morrow some friends had agreed to mow 
the field. The mother lark discounted any danger to her flock and 


_ delayed the removal of her nest. Days later the farmer told his sons 
' that some relatives, the friends having failed, would tomorrow mow 


the field. The lark, unworried, still tarried. The next week the 
farmer informed his sons that, relatives and acquaintances having 
failed, they must do the job themselves. The next morning, early, 
they agreed to begin the task. The lark that day removed her nest 
and her beloved fledglings. 


Men and industry have, during the past few years, waited for 
some outside agency, notably the government, to do their job and 
bring back prosperity in some effortless legerdemainic fashion. They 
overlooked their own inescapable responsibility. In the coming 
year they will progress who follow the old adage: “If you want a 
thing done, do it yourself.” 














(GOOSEFLESH PREFERRED 


lhe Lite Insurance Sa 





esman Who Can Talk Stocks and Bonds 


Intelligently Has the Makings of An Effective Approach to the 


IF E insurance is the need for the 

n rrow.,. A me ricans, as a class, 

are procrastinators. lomorrow 

vi be time enough to take out insur- 
anc the fallacious thought of far too 
many uninsured and underinsured men 
and women who deep in their con 
ciences know their great needs for in 


irance but when an agent approaches 


nsciences are their protectors, 

their guides 
‘he other afternoon I was leaving 
he office of a client of mine who had 


ist ordered the purchase of 100 shares 
ach of the following common stocks: 
Cen ral Motors 
International Harvester 
Bethlehem Steel 


Delaware and Hudson 


U. S. Industrial Alcohol 
These were to be bought “at the mar- 
ket” the next morning. The purchase 
nvolved about $18,000 and they were 


o be paid for outright. 
My client 


the general reception room until sud- 


walked with me towards 


grabbed my arm and said 
office!” 


ceniyv he 
“Come back into my 


1 Very Busy Man 


I followed 


excitedly, 


and, as he closed the door, 
he added, “There’s an insurance agent 
mut there He’s a pest. He comes in 
every week and waits and waits. I don’t 
him.” 

With that, he turned to his telephone. 


‘Tell Jones, that 


want to see 


insurance man 
waiting for me, that I'll be tied up all 
afternoon and can’t possibly see him,” 
he said to the operator. 

Here was a man of 42, vice-president 
of a corporation, with a wife and two 
boys, 8 and 10, wholly dependent upon 
him. And he was carrying $10,000 of 
insurance, taken out 15 years before 
when he was a salesman for his present 
company. The years had brought him 
great success and with the investment 


f tho f 


dollars in the securities 


housands o 
f America’s largest and best corpora- 
ons, the assault of some of the best 
nsurance agents in the city had been 
powerless to knock down his resistance. 
Indeed, not an agent over a period 


of years, regardless of experience and 





Hard-Shelled Man of Affairs 
By Harry C. FRANCE* 


resourcefulness, could get much out of 


him. The® simply didn’t talk his lan- 
guage and even though he was thrifty 
and provident, the insurance men could 
not capitalize on these personal quali- 
ties. 

Most insurance agents, thinking in 
terms of tomorrow, have a blind spot 
which causes them to fail to realize 
that most underinsured people think, in 
planning their future financial fortunes, 
too much of today. So it is that thou- 
sands of insurance salesmen daily cool 
their heels in the offices of prospects. 

If Jim “dub” 
agent, finds out somewhere that Fred 
Frink, a hard-boiled prospect who in- 
variably insults insurance salesmen and 
seldom sees them when they call, has 


Jones, a insurance 


ten shares of Gooseflesh, Preferred, and 
if Jim informed about the 
merits of this security and is able to 
talk coherently about it, he will almost 


becomes 





Harry C. France 


certainly get an audience with Mr. 
Frink when the receptionist asks, 

“What do you want to see Mr. Frink 
about?” 

For he will fairly shout, “Goosefiesh, 
Preferred!” 

The “today” in Jim’s answer puts 
him on common ground with Mr. Frink 
and if it proves that Jim is as well 
informed about Mr. Frink’s other hold- 
ings as he is about the stock that won 
him the interview, he will make great 
progress. 


II 
_ pte salesmen, generally 
speaking, are appallingly ignorant 


of the forms and nature of much of this 
country’s wealth. This ignorance is to 
be regretted. Most successful agents 
who can sell are satisfied to know the 
types and styles of insurance policies, 
something of the rates for various age 
groups and the kind of insurance with 
which they must compete. This is all 
very necessary. But since most pros- 
pects are “today” minded, such knowl- 
edge is not sufficient. 


Basic Requirement 

For ten years in my _ university 
classes I have been urging the students 
who are interested in selling life insur- 
ance to broaden their knowledge so 
that they may better cope with the sit- 
uation as they will find it when they 
enter the selling field. Specifically, they 
should become informed about some of 
the basic businesses in this country and 
they should know a few of the leading 
corporations in each group. Further- 
more, they should know how corpora- 
tions are put together and function 
financially. 

It is ironical but nevertheless true 
that the possession of the securities of 
American corporations causes. thou- 
sands upon thousands to believe that in- 
surance is rather unnecessary. Every 
day in the newspapers one may read of 
the settlement of estates of persons who 
have died leaving countless securities, 
often greatly shrunken in value or al 
most worthless, and not a dollar’s 
worth of insurance. During the life- 
time of many of these people, their 
daily thought about financial security 
centered about the bonds, mortgages 


>= 
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and stocks that they owned. As the 
estate grew, it became increasingly dif- 
ficuit for insurance agents to get inter- 
views. 
America is a land of corporations 
and of shareholders. In this country 
the are more than 25 corporations 
eac!: with more than 100,000 stockhold- 
ers. Far, far too many stockholders 
have no insurance; and far too many 
shareholders have too little insurance. 

Knowledge of corporations and the 
styles and types of securities issued by 
them becomes, in this procrastinating 
age, an indispensable tool to the re- 
sourceful insurance salesman, not only 
as an effective approach to hard-shelled 
prospects, but also as a follow through 
when once the salesman has won an 
audience. 


Talked His Language 
\ few weeks ago a_ salesman, 
equipped with this knowledge, sold a 
prominent Park Avenue surgeon a 
$40,000 annuity. The client, a man ap- 
proaching 70, had been canvassed by a 
score of insurance men in a very short 
time and had turned them all down. 
Finally, an agent came along who, 
among other things, had informed him- 
self about railroad securities. The re- 
sult was that his analysis of the par- 
ticular securities the surgeon owned 
was so authoritative and convincing 
that the bonds, good and bad alike, were 
liquidated and the proceeds used to buy 
the annuity. 

To people who are not insured or 
underinsured, the need for insurance is 
so self-evident when once a common 
ground of reasoning has been estab- 
lished, that if a salesman can quickly 
find this common ground, his task will 
be easy. Recently a man came into my 
office. He inquired about Radio Corpo- 
ration common. If I thought it a good 
speculation at $5 a share, he wanted 
to buy 200 shares. I knew he had a 
wife and child; so I asked him, “How 
much insurance do you carry?” 

“None,” said he. 

“How old are you?” I 
quired. 


One Thousand a Minute 


Then, following a chat of perhaps 10 
minutes, I said, “Buy 100 shares; leave 
$200 in the savings bank and take $300 
to purchase a $10,000 policy with some 
life insurance company.” 

It was done. 

In urban centers especially it is 
necessary for insurance men to know 
corporate securities. Investors have ac- 
cess to the Stock Exchanges and they 
are also, in normal times, solicited by 
security salesmen. The result is that 
life insurance prospects become ac- 
quainted with such forms of investment. 

What are some of these types of busi- 


further in- 
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That many heavy investors in bonds, stocks and other securities carry 
insufficient life insurance is generally admitted. This condition, declares 
the author of the accompanying article, is frequently due to the fact 
that the life insurance salesman is not familiar enough with corporate 
finance and the standings of the various securities to discuss the pros- 
pect's investment problems with him in a comprehensive way. 


Knowledge of the major corporations of this country and the styles and 
types of their securities may be used by the resourceful insurance sales- 
man, not only as an effective approach to hard-shelled prospects but 
also as a follow-through when once the salesman has won an audience. 








ness? Steel, oil, utility, railroad, to- 
bacco, chemical, motor, metal, electrical 
equipment, bank, stores, food, railway 
equipment and miscellaneous. Such 
corporations issue bonds, preferred and 
common stocks and thrice blessed is the 
insurance man who knows something 
about them. 

To make a beginning, let him select 
one of the most prominent in the above 
mentioned groups. Perhaps these will 
do: 

U. S. Steel 

Standard of N. J. 

Consolidated Gas 

Union Pacific 

American Tobacco 

Dupont 

General Motors 

American Smelting and Ref. 

General Electric 

Chase National Bank 

Woolworth 

General Foods 

American Car and Foundry 

International Harvester 

Using such a text as Chamberlain 
and Edwards’ “Principles of Bond In- 
vestment” for bonds and Hastings 
Lyon’s “Corporation Finance” for a 
general understanding of how corpora- 
tions function, let him devote some time 
every week to a study of the capital 
structures of these corporations. Daily 
contact with prospects with the broad- 
ened outlook of what men do to assure 
their future financial security will open 
up new roads of resourcefulness for the 


agent. Knowledge of some of the key 
corporations will prove a bulwark in 
knocking down the resistance of many 
of the potentially large customers. 

If I were to leave New York to go to 
some altogether strange and distant 
city there to earn my livelihood selling 
life insurance, | upon my 
rival, first ascertain the types of securi- 
ties popular with the small and large 
capitalists. I would study the nature, 
the form and the quality of the securi 
And realizing that it is much 
easier to interest a person with some- 
thing new if I get on a common ground 
with him by talking about something 
old, I should desire to discuss with him 
what he already possesses before what, 
with my powers and abilities as a sales- 
man, I shall hope to persude him to 


would, ar- 


ties. 


possess. 


Furthermore, inasmuch as I know 
that most capitalists have far too little 
insurance when compared to their hold- 
ings of property and mortgages and 
stocks and bonds, that wherever I work 
in this fair country, if my knowledge is 
sufficiently broad and deep, I shall make 
good progress as an insurance salesman 
for I am performing an indispensable 
service. 

And I shall constantly keep in mind 
this: that a concrete, accurate analysis 
of Gooseflesh, Preferred, lasting a min- 
ute or two, is often more eloquent in 
selling a $25,000 policy than a dozen 


half-hour insurance harangues. 








With the Editors 


A Sound Dollar 
ERTAIN of our citizenry 
whose earnings might have 
appeared inconsistent in view of 
their effort have, with somewhat 


of a show of indignation, at- 
tempted to debunk the popular 
fallacy that “easy money” was 
really easy. A former operator 


of a pre-repeal oasis, for example, 
maintained that the Night 
Club Dollar was a “Tough Dol- 
lar.” The average person would 
not complain as to the toughness 
of the dollar as long as he was 
able to gather in enough of them. 
But that is not the concern of 
the average person. The average 
person is concerned with the dol- 
lars which are not magazine 
subject material, dollars which 
are essential to life and happi- 
ness, dollars of any silver or gold 
content—but above all, dollars. 
The life insurance dollar is a 
“Tender Dollar’ — no pun in- 
tended. It relieves heartaches 
and smooths life’s highway for 
the unfortunates left behind and 
for those who carry on to the end 
of the road. This thought must 
not be forgotten in the optimistic 
race toward recovery and prosper- 
ity. Just as the life insurance 
agent ignored the depression and 


who 


kept on selling protection and 
security during the past four 
years, so should he _ continue 


throughout the days and months 
ahead. The life insurance dollar, 
in good times or bad, will always 
be the most valuable dollar on 
earth. 


Tell Them About It 

HE national advertising of the 

life insurance companies of 
America is accomplishing won- 
ders for this great institution. 
The term “institutional” may be 
used advisedly, because all of the 
leading companies are publicizing 
life insurance benefits first and 
company second. Some of the 
campaigns are even broader than 
that in conception. But, it would 
seem, there is a brand new field 
open. That is one of education. 


What is life insurance? Where 
does the money go? Who pays 
the taxes imposed upon life insur- 
ance? You do. We do. I do. 
That is the answer to the ques- 
tions which would be asked every 
one who owns a life insurance 
policy. 

Unfortunately it is not always, 
not even often, advisable for a 
salesman to engage a prospect in 
an argument. A dividend to the 
poorest member of the dividend 
sharing class is a dividend, and 
he wants no interference with it. 
On the other hand, a dividend to 
many policy owners means some- 
thing the rich live upon. Decided- 
ly, it takes tact personified to get 
across any effective tax argument 
and sell life insurance at the same 
time. That is why it is up to the 
companies. 

A message to the American 
public, explaining the questions 
asked above, will do more than 
the most powerful lobby that ever 
converged on Washington, and 
such a message would be timely. 
A newspaper as liberal and as in- 
telligent as the Philadelphia 
Record implied just the other day 
that it was about time different 
lending agencies, including life 
insurance companies, reduced 
their interest rates. Life insur- 
ance was linked with banking 
over a year ago, through no wish 
of its own, and it is decidedly 
loose thinking which would en- 
deavor to make the tie-up any 
closer. 











CONFIDENCE 


“Whether prosperity has re- 
turned, whether it is permanent, 
are questions for the future," he 
said. "Today there is a spirit of 
confidence that the country will 
come through. Believing in our 
country, our company, and in our- 
selves, let us look forward with 
confidence and let us enter the 
new year with enthusiasm, and 
the determination to do our part 
to make the improvements per- 
manent.'""— 


W. Ross McCain 


President, Aetna Fire Group 








Safety Effort in 1934 


HE year 1934 was, to our 

knowledge, an outstanding year 
in safety effort. In the field of 
highway safety, particularly, it 
seemed that more was done to 
arouse the people of this nation 
to an appreciation of the automo- 
bile accident problem than had 
ever been attempted before. 

Early in the year the Federal 
Government focused attention on 
the problem by calling a national 
street and highway safety con- 
ference that was attended by key 
officials from every state in the 
Union. The conference was an 
impressive mobilization of a great 
army of mercy. 

During the year the insurance 
contingent carried on its part of 
the war against reckless driving 
with renewed effort. The Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters was in the 
forefront of the attack. Individ- 
ual companies keyed their adver- 
tising copy to the campaign. 

It would be inspiring to report 
that as a result of all this splendid 
work automobile accidents were 
curtailed, lives saved, and prop- 
erty conserved. 

The contrary is true. A new 
high in automobile fatalities will 
reward the safety workers for 
their efforts in 1934. The Trav- 
elers Insurance Company, most 
diligent in its collection and study 
of automobile statistics estimates 
a total of at least 36,000 deaths 
during the year. All agencies 
concerned with the problem agree 
that the total will exceed 35,000. 

It may be that the problem of 
the automobile accident is of such 
magnitude that it will simply 
take us years before we can catch 
up with it. Perhaps the correc- 
tion work that is being done now 
is the most effective work that 
could be done. 

On the other hand, there is the 
possibility that the safety work 
now engaged in is earnest and 
helpful but inconclusive. We may 
need to learn less about auto ac- 
cidents and more about the art of 
influencing public opinion. 
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In reviewing the 1934 business year, 
Fredeick H. Ecker, president of the 
Meircpolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, points to the progress of life 
insurance as a criterion for measuring 
the business prosperity of the country. | 

David Kay, Jr., resigns as vice- 
president and counsel of the Mutual 
Benefi: Life Insurance Company of 
Newark, N. J., effective Dec. 31, 1934. 





The Manhattan Life Insurance Com- 
pany announces the appointment of 
J. P. Fordyce as director of agencies 
of the company. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company announces the appointment 
of Dr. Charles L. Christiernin as 
medical director, to succeed Dr. 
Augustus S. Knight, retired as of Dec. 
31, 1934. 





Conn W. Moose, general agent at 
Omaha for the Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York, is named 
director of insurance of the State of 
Nebraska for the next two years. 





The Continental American Life In- 
surance Company of Wilmington, Del 
announces that beginning Jan. |, 
1935, its new policies will be issued 
on a 3 per cent reserve basis, instead 
of 3'/p per cent. 





The Connecticut Mutual Life Insur- 





ance Company announces the promo- | 


tion of Raymond W. Simpkin, who 
has been agency assistant since 1929, 
to the position of assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, and of Kenilworth 
Mathus, editor of publications since 
1931, to the position of supervisor of 
publications. 





The National Automobile Under- 
writers’ Association approves the 
writing of the new forms of compre- 
hensive cover on a stated amount 
basis, in addition to the actual value 
basis already provided. 





The Missouri Supreme Court denies 
71 stock fire insurance companies the 
legal right to collect and impound a 
16 2/3 per cent increase in their fire, 
windstorm and lightning insurance 
rates, which they put into effect June 
|, 1930, over the protest of former 
State Superintendent of Insurance 
Jospeh B. Thompson. 





James H. Patton, vice-president, 
treasurer and a director of the Mary- 
land Casualty Company, dies of heart 
disease in Atlantic City. 





Directors of the Century Indemnity 
Company, the casualty and surety sub- 
sidiary of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Company, vote to increase the capital 
of the company from $800,000 to 
$1,000,000, at the same time paying 
in $800,000 to surplus as premium on 
new stock. 





R. L. Neptune, production manager 
of the American Surety Company and 
the New York Casualty Company for 
many years, is appointed associate 
manager of the metropolitan branch 
of the American Surety in New York. 
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| life insurance. 





SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN————— 


NE hears that the last few days of the 
O year 1934 witnessed a stampede on 

the part of life insurance buyers to 
affix their signatures to policy applications 
before schedules based on new interest rates 
go into effect. Many of these applications 
were for substantially large amounts, it is 
said, one report being to the effect that a 
prominent New York underwriter had ne- 
gotiated for a client the purchase of a 
$2,000,000 annuity. 

An occurrence of that nature constitutes 
a remarkable tribute to the institution of 
Although there is an increas- 
ing under-current of optimism running 
through the business forecasts of the mo- 
ment, timidity, uncertainty and suspicion 
have, by no means, been unallayed. We are 
living in a time which is at once an age of 
hope and experiment. Many men are willing 
to voice their confidence in the country’s 
major financial and industrial institutions 
but are fearful of endorsing their sentiments 
with commitments or investments of any 
magnitude. 

Life insurance, however, needs no cheer- 
leaders to attract support and confidence. 
It rests upon its record during the depres- 
sion—a record that places it unquestionably 
at the top of all institutions for saving, in- 
vestment and protection. That is why there 














_ are men of means who are willing, nay eager, 


| 


| and management. 


to place not a portion, but all of their funds 
in a life insurance company for safe-keeping 
Life insurance was the 
first haven sought by those who were finan- 
cially damaged in the early days of the de- 
pression. 
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Tide 


Additional defense expenditures 
are provided in the new Federal 
budget, in which President Roosevelt 
has approved an increase of 5500 
men for the navy and a build'n 4 pro- 

| gram of 24 warships and some 270 
airplanes, while the War Department's 
budget is increased $40,000,000, with 
provisions for motorization and 700 
new planes. 





Plans for a controlled expansion of 
production and predictions of further 
increases in farmers’ purchasing 
power are emphasized in the 1935 
forecast issued this week by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. 





Composite average of 70 industrials 
on the New York Stock Exchange for 
the week ended Dec. 29, 1934, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald 
Tribune, closed Monday at 126.52 
and closed Saturday at 128.01. 








Composite average of 30 rails for 
the same week closed Monday at 
30.04 and closed Saturday at 30.91. 





Composite average of 100 stocks 
for the same week closed Monday at 
97.58 and closed Saturday at 98.88. 





Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange for the 
same week closed Monday at 93.48 
and closed Saturday at 93.89. 





Prices for cash wheat, corn, oats and 
| rye ruled higher during the week on 
| the Chicago Board of Trade, although 
trade continued light 
Cotton futures, receded to losses 
| of 6 to 16 points in the middle of last 
week, but a quick revival of demand 
| for January from spot houses helped 
| the entire market and in the end, 
| prices were around the best and 5 to 
7 points net higher. 





The automobile trade is more than 
a month ahead of its position a year 
ago, with every indication that it will 
go into the new year with a running 
start and with every executive firm in 
his belief that the year ahead will be 
the best since 1930. 





The 1934 public works program 
cost more than $2,000,000,000, or $15 
for each person in the United States, 
a year-end review of all P.W.A. ac- 
tivities showing a total of 3,000,000.- 
000 hours of employment provided. 











Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended Dec. 22, 1934, totaled 
547,895 cars, which was a decrease 
of 32,040 compared with the pre 
ceding week, but an increase of 16,- 
431 compared with the corresponding 
week a year ago and 53,385 com- 
ny with the corresponding week in 
1932. 








A $5,700,000,000 gain in the 
| country's bank deposits over the past 
| year is shown by Federal Reserve fig- 
ures, carrying total American bank 
deposits to around $45,000,000,000, 
| the highest level since June, 1932. 
| which compares with the all-time 
| record of $59,847,195,000 as of June 
| 30, 1930. 








LIFE INSURANCE REVIEW OF 1934 


Starting Out With Uncertainty and Doubt, Now 


Generally Regarded as First Year of Recovery 


By CLARENCE C. KLOCKSIN 


Asst Legislative Counsel, The Northwestern Mutual Life 


OTWITHSTANDING the con 
uncertainties which 
L934, 


economic, political and social, this, the 


fusions and 


have characterized the yea 


fifth year of the country’s major busi- 
ess depression, will probably come to be 


egarded as the first year of recovery. 


Increased New Business Indicates 
Recovery 


insurance of the o1 


The new lift 
dinary class, that is, exclusive of week- 
premium industrial and group in 
irance, put in force during 1934, will 
mount to approximately $14,000,000, 
VOU, representing an increase In amount 


1933. Al 


is only about 


of about 10 per cent over 
though this 1934 result 
65 per cent of the 1929 production, it 

an encouraging gain over 1933 and 
that the tide has 


is a significant fact 


upports the view 
turned at last It 
also that while the new ordinary busi 
ness of 1934 will be only 65 per cent of 
the 1929 amount, the number of new 


policies will be about 85 per cent of the 


1929 result, indicating that life insur 


purchases by buyers of moderate 
held up 


reduced 


ance 
means have remarkably well 


spite of personal incomes. 


Part of this satisfactory result may be 
assigned to increased agency effort, part 

the severity of depression forces 
acting on the speculative class, and 
part to the greater care exercised by 
offic | l 


¢ 


home underwriters in the selec 


‘iumbo” risks. 


Volume of Insurance in Force 
At the end of 1929 the total life i 
urance in force, exclusive of fraternal 
enefits, had reached the magnificent 
yf $103,146,440,478. At the end 


33, depression adversities had re 


uced this total to $97.985,043,747. The 
harp increase in new life insurance 
Id in 1934, together with a reduction 
in terminations as experienced in 1934, 


further de 


insurance in 


expected to prevent a 
n the amount of 
force at the end of the year. 

Perhaps the most important and val 
uable by-product of the year 1934 has 
been the demonstration after four years 
the ability of soundly 


insurance companies with 


f deflation of 
managed life 


+ 


diversification of investments 


wide 


requiring 


vithstand the adverse forces of the 
most serious and far-reaching economic 
disturbance this country has ever ex- 


perienced. The year 1933 exhibited the 
heaviest deflation of values experienced 
during the depression period. Of course, 


he invested assets of the most con- 
servatively managed companies suffered 


losses. What 


asset adjustments developed by the fi- 


proportion of the total 


nancial statements published in Jan- 
uary, 1934, will prove to be real losses 
and how much temporary or paper 
lesses restored by the processes of re- 
covery, only time and the recovery gods 
an tell. 

Year 


Confidence Building 


It should never be overlooked, how- 


ever, either by the holdeis of life in- 
surance policies or by the agents of life 
that the 
showed that all the 
f the 
and paper taken together, amounted to 


companies, financial reports 
asset adjustments 


worst deflation year, both real 


only a small percentage of the total 


assets of the companies, and were so 
far within the surplus insurance earn- 
ings of the single year as to set at rest 


1 


any doubts of the great financial 


strength of the country’s life insurance 
nstitution. 
To be more specific, the reports 
showed as to twenty-eight of the leading 
ompanies holding assets of over eight 
een billion out of the grand total 


twenty-one billion dollars of life 


ance assets, that there had been defla 


ion adjustments of only 1.22 per cent 


f their ledger assets, and that whil 


22 per cent of eighteen billions is a 
very large sum, it was, after all, only 
nbout one-third of the surplus margins 
if the year arising from mortality, in 
terest and expense savings, to say noth 
ing of the substantial surplus or con- 
tingency reserve funds with which these 
companies entered the deflation period. 


The Investment Problem 
During 19 
dence in the banking system was at 


32 and 1933, when confi- 
a low ebb, and many people were living 
off their 
demand 


insurance values, the ex- 


cessive for policy loans left 
} . ] . . 
elatively small margins of cash income 


investment. During 1934, 


1 


the demand for policy loans had sub- 


sided toward pre-depression levels, and 


large sums of cash income were ie- 
leased for general investment. The 


satisfactory investment of this income 
with respect to safety and yield and 
within the list of investments permitted 
to life companies by statute, has been 
a major problem during 1934. Up to 
Nov. 24, the 1934 investments made by 
forty-four leading life companies aggre- 
gating nearly one and a half. billion 
follows: United 


securities, 57.4 per 


distributed as 
States Government 


were 


cent; county and 


public 


state, municipal 
bonds, 15.5 per utility 
bonds, 6.6 per cent; farm loans, 1.5 per 


cent; 


cent; city property mortgages, 2.8 per 
cent. The predominance of United 
States Government securities with in- 
terest yields averaging only about 2%, 
per cent (tax status disregarded) indi- 
cates the importance of a revival of the 
capital goods investment field for life 
insurance funds. 

The scarcity of satisfactory invest- 
ment opportunities is, of course, a con- 
sequence of the doubts and uncertain- 
ties of the times, doubt of profit from 
business activity, fear of currency in- 
flation, government competition, yard- 
stick or otherwise, excessive taxation, 
threatened over-stringent regulation of 
the market for securities, and the dis- 
position of legislative bodies to relieve 
borrowers of their contract obligations 
hy such measures as the Frazier-Lemke 
enactment and various other attempts 
to assist debtors at the expense of in- 


vestors. 


The 1934 United States Congress 


Perhaps the most noteworthy enact- 
ments of interest and concern to life 
insurance in the last session of the Con- 
gress were the Sumner-Wilcox Munici- 
pal Bankruptey Act and the Frazier- 
Lemke Farm Mortgage amendment. 

It may be significant to observe that 
under the Municipal Bankruptcy Act to 
date, no municipality or taxing district 
in the nation has presented a formal 
application and refinancing plan to any 
of the United States District Courts 

The Frazier-Lemke Farm Mortgage 
amendment, embracing a _ five-year 
moratorium for distressed farmers, was 
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virtually jammed through the Congress 
in the closing days of the last session. 
The widespread effect of the drought 
yn the farmers of the country was a 
determining influence in the adoption 
of this legislation. The constitutional- 
ity of the Frazier-Lemke Act has been 
chailenged under the due process clause 
of the 5th Amendment in a number of 
jurisdictions. Several district judges 
have already rendered decisions, two 
holding the act unconstitutional and 
two others sustaining its validity. Ap- 
peals are pending, and it will be several 
months at least before one of these 
cas is expected to reach the United 
States Supreme Court. 


Dividends to Policyholders 

iring the first two years of the 
depression, the life companies general 
ly continued their 1929 dividend allot- 
ments to participating policies. In 1932, 
however, there began a process of read- 
justment as a measure of prudence, if 
not necessity. Few of the companies 
have announced further reduction in 
their dividend scales for 1935, and as 
indicating a growing confidence in the 
future, several leading companies have 
announced an increase in their divi- 
dends to policyholders payable in 1935. 
It may, therefore, be said that the ef- 
fect of the depression on soundly man- 
aged participating life insurance has 
been limited to a relatively small and 
possibly temporary increase in the cost 


f paying death claims and other ob- 
ligations. Several of the non-partici- 
pating companies are increasing their 
premium rates on future issues as that 
is the only manner in which they can 
adjust themselves to the downward 
trend in interest earnings. 


of the companies heretofore operating 


Also, some 


om a 3% per cent reserve basis are 
changing future issues to a 3 per cent 
or 314 per cent basis. 

In 1932 five of the larger companies 
hought it wise to increase their sur- 
render charges, and it is of interest to 
note that during 1934 a number of other 
leading companies have adopted modi- 
fied surrender values effective in 1935. 


Annuities and Investment 

During the depression period, the pub- 
lic has shown its confidence in the finan- 
cial security of life insurance compa- 
nies by the sharply increased demand 
for life annuities, single premium poli- 
cies and types of contracts that are 
' an essentially investment character 
with little or no insurance element. 
Most of the life offices failed to foresee 
the effect of coming investment diffi- 
culties and withdrawal privileges, and 
accepted large amounts in premiums of 
this character. During 1934 more or 
le stringent limitations have been 
placed on this type of business. A 
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number of the leading companies are 
increasing the life annuity rates by 
reducing the interest basis from 3% 
per cent to 3's per cent, and other ad- 
justments. 

An interesting development of the 
year was the adoption by three giant 
companies of life annuity contracts on 
a participating basis, the basic inter- 
est assumption being 3 per cent. This 
departure from the traditional practice 
of selling life annuities only on a non- 
watched 


participating basis will be 


with interest. Another possible field 
for useful social service would be the 
sale of life annuities to impaired lives 
if and when the knowledge of impaired 
life class mortality is sufficient to per- 
mit the calculation of safe premium 
rates. Impaired lives can secure life 
insurance at a price, but persons mate- 
rially impaired cannot under present 
practice obtain the security of an an- 
nuity income except at relatively high 
cost, since existing life annuity rates 
assume that the applicant enjoys stand- 
ard, if not actually superstandard, vi- 
tality. 


Sales Methods 


Part at least of the improvement in 
new business during 1934 has been the 
result of increased agency activity in 
the pushing of plans of insurance de- 
signed to minimize the immediate pre- 
mium outlay required of the buyer. This 
has resulted in the curious paradox 
that there is a reduction in the average 
annual premium per $1,000 by the sale 
of the cheaper plans of insurance, while 
at the same time the demand for single 
premium contracts and retirement en- 
dowments has increased. 

A marked development in the agency 
methods of the year is the increase in 
the number of conservative companies 
advertising pro- 
magazine, 


extensive 
national 


adopting 
grams through 
newspaper and radio media as aids to 
their agents during these difficult times. 


Company Mortality 


Following the Civil War a great 
many life insurance companies were 
promoted, frequently headed by some 
notable military figure. Most of these 
promotions disappeared from the lists 
within short periods because successful 
generals were not necessarily equipped 
to guide life insurance companies 
through the business depression of the 
1870's. 

In spite of the splendid showing of 
the long established and capably man- 
aged life companies in meeting the ad- 
versities of the present depression, it 
could not be expected that none of the 
younger, weaker and less efficiently 
managed more or less local companies 
would be forced to discontinue business 
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und reinsure, reorganize or otherwise 
liquidate their obligations. 

During the period 1900-1933, the 
number of ordinary companies was in- 
creased by promotions from 65 to 274. 
I'rom this increase of 209 new compa- 
nies, we must now deduct some twenty 
eliminated by depression conditions. The 
company mortality in this group can 
in few if any of the cases be attrib- 
uted to causes other than bad and/or 
inefficient management, the existence of 
which was common knowledge in the 
life insurance world; or the consequence 
of insufficient diversification of invest- 


ments. 


The Rating Squabble 


Life insurance is a highly competi- 
tive business, and as an institution has 
suffered by its competitive methods. 
During the past generation, its meth- 
ods have been: toned down to a consid- 
erable extent, outwardly at least. Some 
years ago the A. M. Best Company, 
publishers for many years of Best’s 
Life insurance reports, began the pub- 
lication of ratings of life insurance com- 
panies openly stated 
formulas, modified and presumably im- 
proved from time to time. In conse- 
quence of recent economic disturbances, 
the number of companies given unsat- 


according to 


isfactory ratings which were, of course, 
them by competing 
agents, naturally increased. This has 
precipitated a controversy between the 
Best Company and the American Life 
Convention as to the justice of attempt- 
ing to make, and the effect on public 
interest of, published comparative rat- 
ings. The heat of the argument has 
not been diminished by the appearance 
of rating cards published by other or- 
ganizations assuming the right to tell 
present and prospective policyholders 
which companies they consider of less 
than AA quality without much appar- 
ent competency for the task. 


quoted against 


After the trying year of 1933 the 
year now closing must be regarded as 
comparatively satisfactory. Progress 
has been made toward recovery. Nu- 
merous trends have halted. 
There is abundant evidence that public 
confidence in the institution of life in- 
surance and understanding of its bene- 
fits are higher than ever in the history 
of the service. When credit begins 
once more to circulate freely, and im- 
paired private incomes are restored, 


adverse 


there is every reason to expect an im- 
mense expansion of life insurance cov- 
erage by efficiently managed compa- 
nies, an expansion which no plan of 
social insurance benefits, Federal or 
State, however successful, can mate- 
rially retard, if indeed such plans could 
not stimulate the sale of privately op- 
erated insurance, as occurred in the 
ease of the War Risk Insurance plan. 
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American Ideals in Agency Service 


Part Played by the Fie 





dmen As Told in 


Address Before Life Presidents’ Convention 


O see the important part played in 
agency system in 
of things, we 
have put to American 
ord with the life insurance record 
as a whole. Of all life insurance in 

ree in the world, 75 per cent is in 
America and knowing that the main 
difference between our system and the 
systems of other countries is in the 
agency set-up, we are compelled to ac- 
knowledge that our record is a great 

ibute to American Ideals in Agency 


the American 
our general scheme 
compare the 


Service. 

In addition to the 
\merican ideals in agency service there 

another aspect to this subject. It 

the part played by agency service 
n underwriting American ideals. 
Throughout the land, in the day-to-day 
course of their business, the agency 
orces are helping to foster and per- 
petuate precepts which have been fun- 
iamental in our country’s advance- 
nent. Life standing for 
ertain basic principles in our national 
from dependency, eco- 


part played by 


insurance, 





life—liberation 
nomic self-protection and self-reliance 
mn the part of individuals—is a factor 
in shaping the destinies of Americans 
ind in safeguarding their families and 
marked 
labors 


1omes. To contemplate the 
that has 
if the agency forces, as measured by 
insurance in this 
ountry, is to belief in the 
undamental soundness of our nation. 


success crowned the 
he growth of life 
confirm 


The Depression Record 


The same fundamental American 
ideals which guided our forefathers in 
the pioneering days, and which have 
een so characteristic all down through 
the history of our country in various 
ines of 
tivities, have guided life insurance men 
n building up the American agency 


business and professional ac- 


yvstem. 

This system has been many years in 
he making. We have seen it undergo 
test of its fundamentals in 
recent years, during the trying times 
1f the depression but, despite heavy 
dds, the field organization has shown 
perseverance in 


a severe 


splendid spirit of 
ontinuing to spread the gospel of life 
nsurance. 

A review of the economic record dur- 
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By E. B. STEVENSON, JR. 
Vice-President, The National Life 
and Accident Insurance Company 


ing the current depression shows that 
the American continued 
their purchases of new life insurance 


people have 
in remarkable degree, in contrast with 
their incomes, employment conditions, 
and the activities of the nation’s fun- 
damental industries. Their record of 
achievement in this during 
these trying years is most noteworthy. 
New life production was 
only 27 per cent less in 1934 and 34 
per cent less in 1933 than in the peak 
year of 1929, while national income 
in 1933, as shown by estimates of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, was 51 per cent less than in 
1929. 


respect 


insurance 


Comparing the sales of life in- 
surance with industry, 
the showing is favorable. 


production in 
likewise 


Record of Service 

During the recent years of adversity 
through which business of every nature 
has been insurance 
field force has, 
operation, high courage and 
loyalty, performed a _ service of tre- 
mendous value, both to policyholders 
and companies. Their outstanding and 
most efficient effort during these days 
should forever stand as a monument 
to their unselfish devotion to the cause 
To their credit also 


passing, the life 
through wonderful co- 
zealous 


of life insurance. 
should go the present increase in vol- 





E. B. Stevenson, Jr. 


ume of new business. In a magnificent 
way they are gradually overcoming the 
blight of the great disaster. 

We must acknowledge, however, that 
the situation is still not without dis- 
couragement, There still are obstacles 
in the path of the agent and to the 
end that his road be made smoother 
and his service more efficient the com- 
panies must continue their best efforts 
to render all possible assistance. 


Agency Standards 


The trying times through which we 
have passed—and, therefore, the larger 
responsibilities attending the agents’ 
work—have inevitably encouraged the 
employment of a higher type of man. 
This is reflected in the attitude of the 
companies in the matter of agency 
Care in the selection of all 
more 


standards. 
agents, proper supervision and 
intensive training after their appoint- 
ment, the establishment of higher and 
higher standards for agency represen- 
tation, are resulting naturally in a 
higher type of men in the field. While 
it is true that progress still remains to 
be made in this direction, a steady im- 
provement in agency personnel is tak- 
ing place, with corresponding advances 
in the character of service being ren- 
dered both to companies and _ policy- 
holders. 

In performing its services to Amer- 
ica, life insurance realizes the neces- 
sity of choosing able and well-equipped 
agents, not that 
better qualified agents more 
and better business, but because wher- 
ever one travels, in the cities, in the 
in the rural 


only for the reason 
produce 


towns, in the villages, or 
communities, a life insurance company 
is known by the men who represent it. 
It is, therefore, of great importance 
that these representatives be carefully 
selected and well trained so as to con- 
tinue that sympathetic and intelligent 
service rendered by life insurance 
which has already played such a vital 
part in the economic life of our coun- 
try. The selection and training of 
agents is a great responsibility, there- 
fore, which falls primarily upon the 
companies themselves, and especially 
upon those company executives charged 
with the administration of that phase 
of the company’s affairs. 








M re anda 
{ during the 


more has this fact bee 


% 


past lew 


During this period the production of 


ew business has been beset with nu- 
nerous difficulties not previously ex 
perienced There have been many 


to keep up the flow of in 
at the expense of quality 


urance Lit 
n the organization of the field force. 
Disregarding the exceptional case, life 
lrance companies have not fallen 
ictims to this short-sighted point of 
ew Instead, they have striven all 
he ore energetically to overcome 
these obstacles both by improving the 
juality of the field organization and 


the closest possible cooperation 


with the field force in working out the 
nany special problems which have 


arisen as a consequence of the depres- 


Selection of Agents 


In the selection of agents an effort 
ha een made to seek the right type 
of men and invite them into the ser- 
vice rather than let the wrong kind 
drift in. It is difficult to lay down hard 
and fast rules as to the type of men 
most likely to succeed in our business. 
However, as we all know, there are 


certain guides to be followed in deter- 


mining the type of men that should be 


sought as 


prospective agents. 


The life insurance business is no 
longer a place for the drifter and, 
therefore, it is necessary that s"ccess- 


ful men be sought and persuaded to 


fold. We 


character and integrity, of suitable ag: 


come into the need men of 


and education to give the desired back- 


ground. Family connections, business 


and reputation should be 


proper representation 


associations 
such as to give 
in the community. We 
ability, capable of 
and able to develop initiative. 


need men of 


action, aggressive, 
review of the record of 
successful life underwrit 


In fact, a 
thousands of 
ers shows that the man with the great 
est chance to succeed is between 25 and 
40 years of age, with an education that 
carries him to or beyond the high 
school standard, is married, supporting 
and has had previous experi- 
ence as a salesman. With this definite 

1 to the kind of men 


ea as 


is necessary that they be looked for in 


a family, 
desired, it 


those places where they are most likely 


to be found. In recent years many 
men, successes in other businesses, 
have found it necesary for economic 
reasons to make a change. A _ very 
great many of this+stype have been 


fold. Life insurance, by 
men employment, has 


taken into our 


furnishing these 


not only benefited itself but has ren- 
dered a real service to society. 

After men of the right kind have 
ven selected and brought into the 


there exists a tremendous re- 


lusiIness, 


years. 


that these men are 
There time 
familiarity with 


sponsibility to see 
properly trained. was a 
when a rudimentary 
rates and forms qualified an agent for 
life insurance selling, but now all com- 
panies have realized that the character 
which the prospect is de- 
manding requires men and women of 
trained intelligence, and in support of 
that conviction the companies have im- 
and enlarged their means for 


of service 


proved 
training so that the agents are not only 
become ex- 


given the opportunity to 


but in many instances are re- 


take 


opportunities. 


perts, 
quired to advantage of such 
This training should be inten- 
this method it is possible 
the likely candi- 


very 
sive, for by 


to separate quickly 


date from those unqualified and thus 
permit concentration upon the ones 
promising success. More than this, 


however—it is incumbent upon us to 
see to it that every man has a chance 
and if the candidate is lacking in those 
qualities necessary to succeed as a life 
underwriter, no doubt he has qualities 
that make of him a 


some other endeavor and, so, recogniz- 


will success in 


ing our obligation to society, every ef- 


fort should be made to get this man 
into a line of work to which he is 
adaptable. For, certainly, if these mis- 


fits could find themselves, economic and 
social conditions would benefit and the 
lives affected be made much happier. 

No discussion of training methods 
would be complete without a word about 
the older man. In many agencies he 
has been the biggest problem. These 
men for the most part have had to make 
a complete change as to the class of 
people solicited and the methods used 
in selling. Most of the older men have 
met these changing conditions with de- 
termination to succeed under the new 
order and for their splendid efforts we 
owe them a debt of gratitude and the 
praise. 


highest degree of 


The Manager or General Agent 


It is important to remember that all 
plans for the selection and training of 
agents go for naught unless properly 
executed. The execution of any plan 
depends upon the manager or general 
agent, and so it can be fairly said that 
the personnel of the agency force will 
be no better than the manager or gen- 
Coming to this conclusion, 
the companies forth much 
effort recently to enlarge upon this po- 
sition. Men are being more carefully 
selected for these important posts and 
they are being trained more intensively 


eral agent. 


have put 


than ever before. 


The general agent or manager, im- 
portant as he is, does not possess the 
key to the situation. Selection and 


training of agents must begin with the 


home office. Those companies organized 


with efficient men in their home offices 
in charge of sales promotion and field 
training are doing the better job. Most 
companies have recognized the impor- 
tance of this and consequently in most 
home offices we now find a ranking offi- 
cial charged with the responsibility of 
this phase of the company’s work and 
it is to this body of men that we owe 
thanks for the educational plans in 
vogue today and it is to them that we 
must look for further 
These officers really hold the key to the 
situation. 


improvements. 


American Cooperation 


Another American ideal which is 
present in life insurance has to do with 
free and fair competition. This is par- 
ticularly true of life insurance and it 
is a healthy sign for the business. As 
to the training of agents, of course, it 
is obvious that the better-trained agent 
has the advantage in general competi- 
tion. As to the selection of agents, the 
more rigid the test on such points as 
integrity and intellectual honesty, the 
fairer the competition will be and the 
less likelihood of resort to unfair prac- 
tices in competition which, fortunately, 
are the exception rather than the rule. 

The Life Agency Officers’ Associ- 
ation has been very active and influ- 
ential in cooperating for the mainte- 
nance of American ideals in agency 
service and for the promotion of higher 
and higher standards of agency 
representation from the home office 
viewpoint. Also, it is appropriate that 
we mention with a deep sense of appre- 
ciation the cooperation of Life Under- 


writers’ Associations, local and state, 
and especially the National. 
All of these American ideals in 


agency service are improving the stand- 
ard of working conditions in the field 
and making the selling of life insur 
ance a pleasant and profitable occupa- 
tion. The position of the life under- 
writer has been dignified to the point 
that those so engaged are highly re- 
garded. Just as noticeable, howeve 
is the improvement in the quality of 
service rendered the great body of 
policyholders and the insuring public. 
It is possible now to visualize the tre- 
mendous benefits that will accrue to 
society as a result of the efforts of this 
efficient agency force. Consider the 
effect upon America when no home is 
destroyed by unexpected death, when 
no boy is deprived of the education for 
which his father planned, when no girl 
is left wholly dependent. 

In supplying the answer to 
problems, this field force of American 
men and women will exert a tremen- 
dous influence for good through the 
thousands of contacts made daily with 
policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


these 
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Looks Forward to Best Business Year 
Since’ Beginning of Depression 





Detinite Indications That Permanent Recovery 


ls Being Effected Seen by Herbert K. Lindsley 





IFE insurance in 1935 should hav. 
its best year since the beginning 
of the world-wide depression in 

1929, Herbert K. Lindsley, president of 

the American Life Convention, declared 
in discussing the business outlook for 
the coming year. 

“There are now very definite basic 
indications that we have finally emerged 
from the depression, although we have 
not vet shaken off all of its effects,” 
Mr. Lindsley continued. “The under- 
lying fundamentals of life insurance 
were never stronger than today. So 
with a pronounced upswing in general 
business to be reasonably expected with 
the turn of the new year, I feel life 
insurance is certain to continue the 
gains made during 1934 and the closing 
months of 1933. Our business is a real 
barometer of American life. In fact, 
life insurance is always somewhat 
ahead of the general business proces- 
sion. As insurance was among the first 
te note that certain business factors 
were unfavorable in the summer of 
1929, so the gains in life insurance sales 
of the past year can safely be accepted 
as an indication of better times for the 
country generally in 1935. 

“Life insurance faces the future un- 
afraid and confident in its own strength. 
Its leaders and the rank and file of 
the millions of policyholders through- 
out the country know that the life in- 
surance business is fundamentally sound 
and actuarially correct. The depres- 
sion of the past five years has proved 
that beyond all reasonable doubt. There 
have been comparatively few failures 
in life insurance. No other business is 
so near depression-proof. Perhaps its 
greatest factor of strength is that life 
insurance is strictly a cooperative en- 
terprise. The world’s outstanding ex- 
ample of constructive cooperation con- 
ducted under sound business principles. 

“The fact that life insurance is a real 
cooperative enterprise should be con- 
sidered when attempts are made to im- 
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pose new restrictions on Insurance or 

add to its already heavy burden of 
taxation. In some quarters there has 
been a tendency of late to harass in- 
surance companies by attempts to im- 
pair the investments in which the money 
of these sixty millions of policyholders 
has been placed; to expand through 
court decisions the coverage contem- 
plated and granted by the companie 
at the time the particular policy was 
purchased, and to inflict new taxes on 
insurance—such as on the proceeds of 
life insurance. 

“Getting back to general business 
conditions and the outlook for the im- 
mediate future, there is every reason 
to feel confident. With the general 
elections out of the way we can forget 
about politics and give our attention 
to other present-day problems. Some 
have expressed the fear that the vot- 
ing in November may be taken as a 
mandate for a Roosevelt dictatorship. 


(Concluded on page 17) 





Herbert K. Lindsley 


Treasury Department 


Clarifies Tax Ruling 


National Association Assured 
That Favorable Interpretation 
On Estate Levies Will Stand 


The National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters has forwarded revised inte) 
pretation and explanation of the new 
lreasury regulations pertaining to tax- 
ation of life insurance to every local 
association in the country, there being 
more than 800 of such organizations. 
This material, in pamphlet form, is a 
further clarification of the report on 
this subject by Julian S. Myrick to the 
lnw and legislation committee which 
‘vas summarized in these columns a few 
weeks ago. 

The original report stated that th 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
would follow the same procedure in the 
matter of estate tax levies under the 
i954 act that obtained under prior rul 
ings, notably the exemptions allowed 
under the ruling of 1930, when it was 
ruled that the proceeds of life insur- 
ance need not be included in the gross 
estate of a decedent if the insured had 
divested himself of all of the incidents 
of ownership in policies issued on his 
life and payable at the time of his 
death to other beneficiaries than his 
estate. 

Certain sections of the November, 
1934, ruling, however, were somewhat 
confusing and counsel for the life un- 
derwriters asked for further interpre- 
tation from the Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue under date of Dec. 15. 
This was promptly received and the 
original favorable interpretation of the 
ruling was sustained. The Treasury 
Department’s letter on the subject is 
summarized in the following paragraph 
of a letter to Mr. Myrick from John A. 
Selby, of counsel for the National As 
sociation : 

“Confirming my wire, I am pleased to 
enclose copy of letter from Robert H. 
Jackson, general counsel of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue. 
the letter is just 
clear up the present confusion and mis 


I would say that 
what is needed to 


understanding as to the extent the 
bureau intends to tax the proceeds of 
life insurance. It should now be per- 
fectly clear that Article 25 of Regula- 
(Concluded on page 17) 
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New Trust Fund Laws 
Discussed at Meeting 


BALTIMORE, Mpb., Dec. 29—Recent 
iws enacted in Maryland for the pro- 
n of trust funds were discussed 


Robertson Griswold, vice-president 


the Maryland Trust Company, at 
he onthly meeting of the Baltimore 
Life Un erwriter’s Association. Mr. 


Griswold spoke as a representative of 
orate Fiduciary Association of 
Recently the Life 


named a committee to cooperate witn 


Underwriters 


trust companies, consisting of John W 
Heisse, of the Aetna Life Insuran 
Company, John D. Wright. 
of the Equitable Trust Company, and 
E. King Schultz, of the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


chairman; 


Robert Walker Resigns as 
General Agency Head 
Robert H. Walker, 


Baltimore for the 


general agent at 
Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadel- 
resigned Dec. 31, 1934. Mr 
Walker had been associated with the 
Baltimore since 
partnership with 
1916, then sole 
1924 
partnership was dissolved. 


phia, 
Provident Mutual in 
1902, entering a 
Thomas N. 


general agent 


Taylor in 


after when that 


General Agency Change 
Minty, C.L.U., has re 
manager for the Jefferson 


Robert G. 
signed as 
Standard Life at San Francisco, effec 
At the time the resig 
nation becomes effective, Mr. Minty 
will join the New England Mutual Lif« 
LeBart, gen 


eral agent at San Francisco. 


tive Jan. 1, 1935. 


as a stant to Oscar C., 


Succeeds Ben F. Shapro 


Forrest J. Curry, newly appointed 


for the Penn Mutual Life 


nerai a 
it San I incisco and successor to Ben 
| shapro, resigned, returned to 
Spoka Wash., for the holiday sea 
on. He returned to San Francisco Jan. 


take active charge of his new 


Peoples Life Manager 

R. J. Hinners, 
firn of Carmack-Hinners' of _ the 
Peoples Life at Los Angeles for the 
past year, has been appointed South- 


member of the agency 


ern California manager for the com- 


pany succeeding Roy L. Carmack, re- 


signed 


Little Rock Association 
Elects J. W. Cooper President 


Joe W. Cooper, assistant manager 
if the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company, has been elected president 


of the Little Rock, Ark., Life Under- 
writers Association. Others elected are: 


Paul Atkinson, Penn Mutual, vice- 
president; Fred Poe, Fidelity Mutual 
Life, and Jim Wallin, Pyramid Life, 


directors. Tom Ferguson, of the New 


York 
mitteeman, and 


Life, was elected national com- 
Chas. H. Wickard, 
Jr.. of the Aetna Life, was re-elected 


secretary. 


Agency Managers Appointed 


Franklin C. Morss, manager of 
agencies of the Provident Mutual Life, 
announces the appointment of William 
H. Lausman as manager at Louisville, 
kKy., and J. Atkins Parker as manager 
at St. Louis. 


The Los Angeles agency of the Union 
Central Life, under the direction of 
Mark S. Trueblood, manager, has re- 
per cent in new 


ported a gain of 33 
paid business for the first 11 months of 


this year as compared with 1933. 














Question This Answer! 


When a prospect replies: “I don't 
need life insurance,” why not ask him 


a further question. 


“Then, Mr. Prospect, may I 
assume that you are cer- 
tain of financial indepen- 
dence for an almost un- 


limited number of years? 


That will place the burden of 
proof where it belongs— 


with him. 


Che Prudential 


Insurance Companp of America 
EpWaRD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 


For instance: 


9? 
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Northwestern National 
Annual Statement 


1e first detailed annual financial 


statement received covering the trans- 
actions of 1934, is that of the North- 
western National Life Insurance Com- 
Minneapolis. If the life in- 
whole, is re- 


pany of 
surance business, as a 
flected by the results achieved by this 
pany, the year has been a success- 
ful one. 

\ssets show an increase of about two 
and a half million dollars and on Dec. 
31 last, equalled $50,049,320. Surplus 
funds were increased almost a million 
dollars and amount to $5,266,399. The 
force increased about 
three million dollars to $360,268,895. 
During the year the company wrote 
new business aggregating $69,850,455. 
It paid in death claims, $1,906,470 and 
to living policyholders $4,616,375 for a 


insurance in 


total payment to policyholders of $6,- 
522,845. This is the 50th anniversary of 
this company which began business in 
1885. O. J. Arnold as president, is 
actively in charge of the company’s 
operations. 


Louisville Association 
Holds Annual Meeting 

LOUISVILLE, Ky., Dec. 29.- 
ville Association of Life Underwriters, 
meeting at the Seelbach Hotel at noon, 
Friday, Dec. 28, had as its guest and 
Russell S. Moore, Columbus, 
the Midland Life 
Co., who gave a resume of the National 


The Louis- 


speaker 
Ohio, of Insurance 
Life convention and of the papers de- 
ered at that meeting. 
William M. Cotton, 
Louisville, was elected president, suc- 


Equitable Life, 


ceeding R. B. Ferguson of the Aetna, 

» served two terms in a row. George 
Weathers of the Mutual Life of New 
York, and J. Norman of the 
Pennsylvania Mutual, were elected vice- 


Colgan 


presidents, and Byrne Morgan secre- 


tary-treasurer. 


Heads Commerce Group 


Theodore M. Simmons, manager of 
United States agencies of the Pan- 
American Life has been elected presi- 
dent of the Members Council of the 
New Orleans Association of Commerce. 
Mr. Simmons was vice-president of the 
council during the past year. He was 
the recipient of a handsome fountain 
pen desk set tendered in appreciation 
of his year’s service, at the recent in- 
duction ceremony. 
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Looks Forward 


(Concluded from page 15) 


But such fears are entirely baseless. 
Mr. Roosevelt is too funda- 
mentally, too wise, too patriotic and 
too American for that. 

“T believe that 1935 will bring closer 
cooperation between the business and 
political leaders of the country. We 
are entering into a new phase of busi- 


sound 


ness recovery that is certain to insist 
upon greater individual responsibility 
and less dependence on community and 
governmental aid. As individual op- 
portunity through greater 
employment we will expect the indi- 
vidua] to again assume the responsibili- 
ties rightfully his. The country should 
benefit from a return to this old pio- 
of self-dependence. It 


increases 


neering spirit 
was the greatest asset in attaining for 
our country its present strength. 
“Basic agricul- 
ture, steel, the textiles, oil and the rail- 
roads are displaying a greater spirit 


industries such as 


of optimism than was manifest six 


months or a year ago. Railroad car- 
loadings are up more than 20 per cent 
and the railroads are reaching out for 
a greater passenger 
travel. Streamlined trains, 
tioned cars and attractive rates may 
much of the 


portion of the 
air-condi- 
win for the railroads 
ground they have lost in the past ten 
years. 

“Although many 
verely hit by the drouth of the past 
summer and could not benefit from the 


farmers were se- 


increased prices for farm products be- 
cause they made no crops, agriculture 
as a whole has shown improvement. 
There has been a gratifying increase 
in the value of farm properties. As 
a direct result there has been a re- 
awakening of interest on the part of 
private capital in the field of farm 
financing. Some insurance companies 
have indicated they are considering a 
resumption of lending on farm prop- 
erties. 

“Likewise, city real estate has stiff- 
ened to an encouraging degree. In- 
creased employment has led to a reduc- 
tion of residential vacancies. In some 
communities rents have _ increased 
slightly. 

“Business has not yet attained that 
Gegree of confidence necessary for a 
The uncertainty regarding 
principally 


real boom. 
the monetary situation is 
responsible for that. Fear of unwar- 
ranted inflation has caused many to 
hold back. But there apparently is 
no danger of printing money. 
Credit will be loosened up to attain 


press 


C. H. Alexander Retires 
From Mutual Benefit 

Clarence H. Alexander retired 
51 after more than 35 years of service 
in the law department of the Mutual 
Benefit Life Insurance Company. Mr. 
Alexander started with the Mutual 
3enefit March 8, 1899. In 1911 he was 
graduated at New Jersey Law School 
and the next year became a member of 
the New Jersey bar. 


Dee. 


National Life of Canada 
Reinsures Michigan Business 

The Insurance Department of the 
State of Michigan has approved of ar- 
rangements whereby the business in 
the State of Michigan of the National 
Life of Canada, Toronto, will be taken 
over by the Crown Life of Toronto. The 
National Life of Canada has only $143,- 
000 in force in Michigan, the only state 
in which it is licensed. 


State Mutual Increase 

An increase of approximately 21 per 
cent in issued business for December as 
with the same month in 
1933 has been recorded by the State 
Mutual Life Assurance Company. This 
figure is reflected in the figure of the 
total issued business of the company 


for the year. 


compared 


Joins Fidelity Mutual 

Kenneth S. Reed, successful personal 
producer for the Union Central Life at 
Portland for the past eight years, has 
been appointed Oregon manager of the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, with headquar- 
ters at Portland. 
Tax Ruling 


(Concluded from page 15) 
tions 80 does not purport to define what 
Likewise, it 
receivable by 


‘s included in gross estate. 
is clear that insurance 
other beneficiaries in excess of $40,000 
need not be included in gross estate 
of the decedent save where he retained 
at the time of his death some legal inci- 


dent of ownership.’ 








the results that some inflationists are 
demanding. There has already been a 
decidedly more liberal attitude in the 
making of loans in commercial fields. 
Commodity prices are on the increase. 
Corporations are reporting greater 
earnings. Bond prices are better and 
on the whole the outlook for 1935 is 


” 


very, very encouraging. 
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Misce'laneous Internal Revenue Receipts for the Fiscal Year 1934, and Its 


Relation to New, Renewal and Annuity Premiums and Total 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1933 
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CONNECTICUT GENERAL —— I'wenty Payment Life per 
DIVIDEND SCALE ca — ——-Age at Issue 


The Connecticut General Life Insur- 5,3.) 97 97 30.71 34.10 38.35 43.85 51.19 
ince Company will continue throughout 2.28 2.47 2.81 3.16 3.54 3.98 
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Annuity Business 
of Canada Life 


W. A. P. Wood, assistant general 
manager of the Canada Life Assurances 
Co., Toronto, has furnished the follow 
ng information with regard to the 
Canada Lift: “(a) The new life insw 
ance paid for this year up to dat 
practically the same as for the corre- 
sponding date last year, but the amount 
of new annuity business written ha 
increased very materially. (b) We at 
tribute the increase in the annuity 
business to the fact that many people 
nave been greatly disturbed by their 
losses in other investments and desire 
to have something more sure. The diffi 
culty in obtaining good dividend rx 
turns in connection with new invest- 
ments has also increased the deman 
for single premium annuities. We have 
been writing annuities, but during re- 
cent months we have been endeavoring 
to get our agents to stress life insu 
ance rather than annuities. About 34 
per cent of our new business this yea) 
in Canada and the United States has 
been issued to old policyholders and 
the balance, or 66 per cent, to new 
policyholders. Up to the end of Oc- 
tober, 1934, in the case of direct writ- 
ten business (that is, excluding busi 
ness coming by way of reassurance to 
use) the amount of the sums assured 
surrendered decreased 25 per cent com- 
pared with the amount surrendered 
during the corresponding period of last 
vear. 


Provident Mutual 
Agency Changes 


The Provident Mutual Life an- 
nounces the election of Donald A. 
Hampton as agency assistant; Thomas 
A. Bradshaw, law assistant, and De- 
Long H. Monahan, assistant treasurer. 

Mr. Hampton will have charge of 
the company’s western agencies with 
headquarters at Denver. Mr. Brad- 
shaw and Mr. Monahan will continue 
at the home office in their respective 


departments. 


Western and Southern 
to Meet in Cincinnati 


1] 
I 


The annual convention of the tek 
force of The Western and Southern 
Life will be held Jan. 17, 18 and 19 
at the Hotel Sinton-St. Nicholas, ©1n- 
cinnati. Over 300 visiting representa- 
tives of the company will attend 


ry . a > 7 I~ 
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National Association 
Creates New Department 


For the purpose of fturthe) ervinyg 
embers, supplying more specific as 
sistance to local associations, and dis 


tributing information through them t 


ublic regarding 


| the benefits of 
life insuranee, from the field point olf 

ew, the board of trustees, at its meet 
ing in December, approved the pro 


gram and budget recommended by 
President 


partment in the National Association of 


Riehle, creating a new de 


L Underwriters. 
Perhaps the single word education 
most briefly summarizes the objective 
f the new department, which com 
menced operations Jan. 1 in the head- 
quarters office of the National Associa 
tion. 


President Riehle introduced to the 
ard of trustees, Maurice P. Neighbor, 
who will be head of the new depart- 
ment. Mr. Neighbor was born in I] 
linois, but went West with his parents 
at an early age. He began his career 
as a newsboy in Spokane and served an 
apprenticeship on reportorial staffs of 
several Pacific Coast newspapers befor: 
returning East to continue his educa 

n at leading universities. 

After leaving college he variously 
sold life insurance, reported for several 
Boston newspapers, and organized cam- 
paigns for welfare societies, helping to 
yublicize and finance their work. He 
several executive 


was for years an 


for Commercial Organizations, fow 
years as manager of the Chamber of 


Altoona, Pa. About 


seven years ago Mr. Neighbor estal 


Commerce at 


lished his own organization. 
Remarkable Record of 
Mutual Life Agency 


Perrin H. Lowrey, manager of th« 
Mutual Life of 
received notice that 


Baltimore office of the 
New York, has 
Emanuel A. 


distinction of 


Hyman has attained the 
being No. 1 
among the company’s 50 leading pro- 
November. 


enviable 


lucers for the country for 
This was accomplished in the first four 
months of Mr. Hyman’s associations 

th the Mutual Life of New York. 
is a tribute to his 


| 


Mr. Lowrey says. It 


ents in establishing balanced pro- 


and the pr 


i 


grams for their families, 
tection given to business men through 
his business protection plan. 

Mr. Lowrey has likewise received the 
gratifying information that the Balti- 
more office of the Mutual Life ranks 


in the country for the company 


for the first 11 months of the year, ha’ 
ng paid for 163.6 per cent of 
I \ 


it paid for 406.8 pei 


for that period. 


given it for that month. 


Policy Proceeds Not 


Exempt in Arkansas 


The State Supreme Court, in line 


with a recent United States court deci- 


sion in an Arkansas case, has held that 
Mrs. Leila B. Goodwin of El] Dorado, 
Ark., was not entitled to exemption 
inder a life insurance policy left her by 


her late husband. The court said the 


Union Chancery court’s holding that 
the proceeds of the Irance oli 
were not subject to garnishme: as 


in line with its decision last winter in 


the Worthen vs. 


the Uaited States Supreme Court had 


Thomas case but that 


reversed the case appealed t ea 


pelate tribunal. 


Executives Sign New 
Five - Year Contracts 
Alden Anderson, 


hoard of directors of California-West- 


chairman of the 
ern States Life Insurance Company 
has announced that, upon the initiative 
of the board, five-year agreements hav 
been concluded for the retention of the 
services of three principal executives of 
the company. These are O. J. Lacy, 
tay P. Cox, vice-president 
f and E. B. 


and manager of 
Sherwin, vice-president and treasurer. 


president; 
agencies; 
In the case of Lacy, who came to th 
company last June on a_ three-yea) 
agreement, the new contract is equiva 

The board 


asked Cox and Sherwin to accept con- 


lent to a two-year extension. 


tracts paralleling Lacy’s agreed term 
of service. 

Preliminary figures of the company’s 
operations Tol 1934 indicate that a 


gain in assets nas peen 


More than $25,000,000 


substantial 


brought about. 


new insurance has beer ld on a paid- 
for basis during 1934 
Campaign Director 

Walter W. Head. president f th 


General American Life Insurance Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., and president of 


the National Council, Boy 


America, has accepted the position of 


general chairman oI the financial cam- 


paign to be conducted by the St. Louis 
Council of Boy Scouts from April 2 t 


April 12, 1935. The Council will seek 
$98,700 to cover its work during the 


fiscal year 1935-36. 


. - . 
Scouts o 


AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLINGTON 


came nto owl 


HEN the fleet 
rece ntiy on the Wi st Coast I, al 


nveterate movie fan, stayed away a 
+} 


order to avoid seeing 
to the 


full wee k n 


battleship team up Golde) 


Gate in battle formation, or what hav 


you. That one th ng i’ll forever hold 


against our glorious navy—its mo 


ope ly oO! new ree! space. Ju t about 


ime some fast halfback gets going 
down the field, avoiding tacklers right 
ind left, with a score imminent, here 


the t 


comes the Line of Defense fon 
about three minutes of boredom. Some- 


thing ought to be done about it. But 


the last one I saw gave me a new leas 
on r as the navy pictures art 
youngster disem 


concerned. Some 


‘ 


barked with one of the finest looking 


What a bush! 


If he could do that at his age why 


weavers I’ve ever seen. 


couldn’t I? 


HAVING = a distinct nuisance, 


serving no good purpose and wast- 


ing millions of man-hours annually. 
Why not all of us get back to funda 
mentals and be the he-men that we 
know now only by tintype and reputa 
tion? Timidity, that’s all. And I speak 
with considerable authority on this sub 
ject. For a long time I have longed fo: 
skers, but every time the growt! 
becomes discernible I have noticed that 
the crop is a bit There grows 


beard should grow, and 


sparse. 
a doubt where 
out comes the old safety. Sut with the 


uutgrowth, aided an 


abetted, perhaps, by a dull blade, comes 


there 


plendid facial 


next morning’s 


a conviction that that pate! 
might come on to be a s 
adornment some day. Sometime when 


I have a long vacation maybe. 


HUS fa owe ; ng I er 

done about it and | ] 4 
aces at tne ed é 

ning cy wid us attempt to g 
or i Gay-and-a-Nalil sna ng scnedu 
as some < associates iusé 
he fact that I have er aing t 
Can I Get By ads int magazine 
I’ll stick to tl one though. I sha 
vith the same soap I wash w al 
ne or me I ever used nything da 
terent was once when I entered a 
gan cor a patent 
product 
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J.H. White Is Promoted 
by National Union Fire 


Becomes Agency Superintendent 
of Southern Department—ls 


Succeeded by G. B. Leonard 


The appointment of J. Hunter White 
superintendent of the South- 
of the National Union 
urance Company of Pittsburgh 
announced by President John 
M. Thomas, effective Jan. 1, 1935. Mr. 
White will go to the home office at Pitts 
from Atlanta, Ga., 
agent for Alabama and 


as ape ney 
rn Department 


Fire Ins 


nas been 


where he has 


urgh 


erved as state 


Georgia for the past 15 months. 


Mr. White has had extensive experi- 
Previous to 

National 
‘ 


agent of the Globe 


ence in the Southern field. 


associated with the 


ecoming 
was state 
& Rutgers Fire 


in Virginia for several 


ears and his earlier experience was 
gained as field man for the Queen, 

rv ng Georgia and Florida at vari- 
us times, 

George B. Leonard will join the Na- 
tional Union as state agent for Ala- 
bama and Georgia, succeeding Mr. 
White, with headquarters in the Trust 
Co. of Georgia building, Atlanta. Mr. 


Leonard severed his connection as vice- 
president of Hurt & Quin, Inc., 2 
whom he has 


nerai 


agents at Atlanta, with 


een connected for the past nine years 
His early experience was acquired in 
he well-known office of W. D. Griffith 
at Macon, Ga.. and when war was ds 

ired in 1917 he entered the service. 
Following the war he became specia 
gent for the National Liberty in 
South Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
ind in 1922 became state agent for the 
Loyalty group in the same territory. In 
1926 h ined Hurt & Quin as agency 


Washington Dept. Rescinds 
Approval of Definition 


The Insurance Department of the 
State of Washington has rescinded its 
revious pproval of the nation-wide 
definition and interpretation of the in- 
suring owers of marine and trans- 
ortation underwriters because of ap- 


parent conflict with the marine section 
of the Insurance Code of the State of 


Washington. Marshall, 


secretary of the joint 


Raymond T. 


com- 


executive 


mittee on interpretation and complaint, 
has notified members that the definition 
is rescinded and that “signatory com- 
panies are advised that effective Dec. 
21, 1934, the joint committee has unani- 
mously voted to suspend the articles of 
agreement in the State of Washington.” 


North Star and American 
Colony Merger Approved 
The New 
partment 
agreement between the North Star In- 
surance Company and the American 
Colony Insurance Company as of Dec. 
27, 1934, following a hearing conducted 
The new company will be 
known as the North Star Insurance 
Company and will have capital of $600,- 
000. Its surplus as of last June 30 was 
$2,406,000, but on July 12 a dividend 
of $1,000,000 was declared by the North 


Star. 


York State Insurance De- 


has approved the merger 


on Dec. 21. 


Century Names Hosking 
Assistant U. S. Manager 

John Hosking, for some time general 
United States branch of 
Insurance Company, has 


agent in the 
the Century 
been appointed assistant United States 
manager, it was announced this week 
by United States Manager William A. 
McConnell. 

Mr. Hosking has 


surance business 24 


been in the fire in- 


years, having 
tarted in the Western department of 
the North British & Mercantile in New 
York. From 1922 to 1929 he was Cook 
County special agent for the same com- 
headquarters in Chicago. 
Returning to New York in 1929 ‘he 
joined the office of Henry W. Brown & 
Company, who were then United States 
Jan. 1, 
became _ joint 
with Walter 
Stone of the Henry W. Brown agency, 


pany with 


managers of the Century. On 
19380, Mr. MeConnell 
United States manager 
later retired from the position. Mr. 
had given 
responsibilities and of late has 


who 


Hosking, meanwhile been 
large) 
to various parts of the country on 
7 


special 


rone 


assignments. 


Muenter Leaves Fireman's Fund 

F. Muenter has tendered his 
resignation as assistant secretary of 
the Fireman’s Fund group, effective 
as of Dec. 31, 1934. Mr. Muenter has 
with the Fireman’s 


August 


been associated 
Fund since 1916. 


Submits Annual Report 
of New York Department 


Van Schaick Urges Creation of 
Mortgage Authority; Suggests 
Changes in Insurance Laws 


Prompt enactment of a law creating 
a State Mortgage Authority is recom- 
mended in the Seventy-sixth Annual 
teport of the Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, which was to be submitted to the 
Legislature yesterday by Superintend- 
ent George S. Van Schaick. 

Renewing with 
a similar recommendation made a year 
ago, Mr. Van Schaick states that “the 
lead di- 


increased emphasis 


experiences of the past year 
rectly to the conclusion that the vast 
problems in the guaranteed mortgage 
certificate field should be concentrated 
in a specialized state agency whose sole 
function and whose undivided attention 
will be devoted to that problem.” 

In support of his recommendation 
Superintendent Van Schaick 
out that his powers under the Schackno 


pointed 


law are inadequate to deal with mort- 
gages underlying guaranteed certifi- 
cates before reorganization 
court action; that a Mortgage Author- 
ity would be in a position to give ad- 
vice and counsel to certificate holders, 
the selection of 


through 


could assist them in 
permanent trustees and would itself be 
available to act as trustee if the cer- 
tificate holders so desired, and that a 
Mortgage Authority would be able to 
give to the whole subject of mortgage 
investments the most thorough and con- 
tinuous investigation and study. 
“Legislation should not be delayed by 
reason of differences as to form,” Mr. 
Van Schaick’s “The 
situation faced requires immediate ac- 
tion. A delay caused by inability to 
obtain agreement on a precise form of 
Mortgage Authority would be a public 
disaster. The fundamentals of the 
Joseph bill, introduced at the last Ex- 
traordinary Session, have crystallized 
about that bill much 
Such legislation will meet the immedi- 


should be 


report declares. 


public support. 


ate needs. Precise details 
worked out without difficulty. 
main thing is legislative action, sw 
prompt and effective. 

“The Superintendent of 
has handled this mortgage problem and 
the Schackno law in 4 


Insurance 
administered 
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non-political manner with an eye solely 
certificate holders 
recommendations 
idea that a 
more 


interests of 
and creditors. The 
made with the 


to the 


herein are 
non-political, 
effective handling of the situation may 
be developed.” 


disinterested and 


Reports on Examinations 


he report refers to improvements 
made in the system of examining insur- 


companies during the last year. 


ance 
Mr. Van Schaick says that “greater 
results are expected to be obtained by 


the examination of subsidiaries and 
afliliates, more frequent examination of 
companies where advisable at shorter 
intervals than the statutory 
and increasing of the current value of 
examinations by the elimination of de- 
lays in filing reports.” Legislation is 
sought to provide a revolving fund for 
the employment of extra examiners in 
may 


periods, 


periods of emergency that con- 
front the department hereafter. 

The creation of the Real Estate Ap- 
praisal Bureau within the department 
during the year is reported to the Leg- 
islature. One of the important 
functions of this bureau will be to co- 


most 


ordinate appraisal work with examina- 
tions of companies. 

Mr. Van Schaick states that although 
the Insurance Department is still con- 
fronted with many growing 
out of the depression the past year has 
witnessed an encouraging measure of 
improvement in the insurance field. 
The life insurance companies have 
come through the year in a generally 
improved condition with liquid assets 
much in excess of normal requirements. 
The year 1934 stands out as one of the 
most satisfactory in the fire insurance 
business from an underwriting point of 
view, premium volume having shown 
an increase while favorable loss experi- 
ence has continued. The total volume 
of casualty and surety premiums for 
the year also will show an increase over 
the previous year’s writings. 


matters 


Commenting upon the problems con- 
fronting the Audit Bureau of the de- 
artment, the report refers to a re- 
juest made for eight new supervising 
auditors in the next budget. If these 
positions are created, it says, the Au- 
dit Bureau will not only have a larger 
and more competent staff but it will 
also be possible to correlate more close- 

the work of that bureau with that 

f the various examining bureaus. This 
hould effect an improvement in the 
resent auditing procedure. 

After referring to the work of the 
Complaint Bureau, Superintendent Van 
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Schaick suggests an extension of the 
principle of arbitration in disputes be- 
tween claimants and insurance com 
panies, in lieu of litigation. 

“The cost of litigation in 
money to both sides of 


is unduly large,” Mr. 


time and 
insurance Con- 

Van 
“New 


and 


troversies 
Schaick reports on this subject. 
methods which will costs 
make for promptitude of decision will 
benefit both Especially is this 
important in the case of claim 
ants where the amount 
of all proportion to the cost of enforce 
ment by court trials. Through its Com- 
plaint Bureau this often 
acts as mediator to bring adjustments 
should 


reduce 


sides. 
smal] 
involved is out 


department 


where no legal dispute arise. 
Arbitration is calculated to settle legal 
The su 


question 


disputes speedily and simply. 
perintendent is this 
explored in order to see if there is not 
public 


having 
an opportunity here for great 
advantage in the wider use of arbitra 
tion in insurance disputes.” 


Changes in Insurance Laws 


A number of amendments’ and 


changes in the Insurance Law and 
other related 
mended. Among these are proposals to 
strengthen the statute prohibiting offi- 


cers and directors being pecuniarily in 


statutes are recom- 


terested in trancastions of an insurance 


company; to require insurance com- 


panies of other states work 
men’s compensation fur- 
nish a bond with two authorized com- 


writing 
insurance to 


instead of the one 
required, and_ to 
investment 


panies as sureties 
surety presently 
strengthen the 

sections of the Insurance Law, includ- 
to prohibit insur- 
investing in or 


company 


ing an amendment 
ance companies from 
making loans or contributions to sub- 
sidiary companies or affiliates other 
than insurance companies. 

Attention is directed to the need for 
federal legislation to improve present 
methods of liquidating insurance com- 
panies doing an interstate 
business. A committee of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers is now working on this problem and 
drafted by the New 
Department will be 
committee for con 


extensive 


a proposed bill 
York Insurance 
submitted to this 
sideration and action. 

San Diego has been selected for the 
annual convention of the California As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents in 1935, 
following a meeting of the board of 
directors of the association held in Los 
Angeles recently. The annual meet- 
ing will be held in the fall of the year. 


L.& L. & G. Makes Offer for 
Stock of Seaboard Ins. Co. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Dec. 20—The Liver 
pool and London and Globe Insurance 
Company has offered to purchase all 
outstanding stock of the Seaboard In- 
Baltimore at $12 
letter 


company by 


surance Company of 
a share, according to a sent 
stockholders of the 


Brooks, president. 


local 
Rodney J. 

The offer has been approved by the 
stockholders of the 
than 65 pe 


largest Seaboard 


company, holding more 


cent of the stock, and has the assent 


also of the board of directors, Mr. 
Brooks asserted. 

About a year and a half ago the Sea 
board reinsured all its liabilities with 
the “Liverpool” and the 


still in 


contract fo 
reinsurance is force, it 
stated. 
Stockholders are requested to deposit 
stock Fidelity Trust 
Company before Jan. 2 in exchange for 


such 
was 
their with the 


cash on consummation of the sale. 


The Seaboard Insurance Company 


was incorporated about 10 years ago 
to engage in the fire, automobile, wind- 
storm and allied insurance lines. The 


company has 30,000 shares of stock out- 
standing, the par value of which wa 


reduced in 1932 from $10 to $7 a 


share. 


North British Group Makes 
Home Office Appointments 

The North British & Mercantile In 
surance Company, Ltd., has announced 
that, effective Jan. 1, 1935, Secretary 
John P. Hollerith will devote all hi 
time to the development of inland ma- 
rine and special lines in the New York 
metropolitan area. On the same date 
Secretary Samuel T. Shotwell will be 
in charge of the inland marine and spe- 
cial lines department outside of the 
New York metropolitan area, as well 
as continuing in charge of the automo 
bile department. 

Mr. Shotwell is 


knowledge and experience to discharge 


well qualified by 
his new duties and will at all times ac- 
tively continue and support the North 
sritish policy of meeting the needs of 
its agents through extending and de- 
inland marine and 


veloping special 


lines facilities. 

Walter R. Rhyan, who is advanced to 
the position of general agent, will as 
sist Mr. Shotwell. Mr. Rhyan has been 
associated with Mr. Hollerith in the in 
land marine and special lines depart- 
ment for several years, having previ- 
ously been field representative. 
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Good Resolutions 
for the New Year 


With the coming of the New Yea 


customary to make “wise cracks’ 


number and extent of the 


about the 


“ld resolutions which the citizens of 


our land are popularly supposed 


oes Cartoonists paint engaging 
ctures of what the model husband, 
other, uncle or cousin says he will o1 
\ not do in 1935. A tradition has 


sen around the idea and one is in 
laughter when 

yaps, “Well, 
] 


Ss you've vot all your good reso 


guffaw with 


ended to 
an acquaintance asininely 


pre 


owe 


utions picked ou Later in the yea 
it concededly the height of wit to 
ask, “How many of your good resolu 


or 


ions have you broken? 
\part 


from the foolishness that ac 
companies l 


some national foibles into 
the brains of allegedly grown persons, 
there is a little something to be said in 
good resolutions—if they are 


As a mat 


avor of 
‘good” and if they are kept. 
would do the fire 


er of fact it insur- 


ance business no harm to adopt a few 
good resolutions for the New Year and 
adhere to them strictly during the com- 
ng twelve-month. 

It might be well if the Powers That 
Be would resolve to discontinue one of 
irritating (to the business) 
that of with 
derous solemnity within the sacrosanct 


their most 


pastimes meeting pon- 


] 


portals of some elaborate hostelry and 
there unanimously agreeing upon a 
given mode of procedure with regard 


to an important question, only to rush 


out as individuals and charge “forty 


from the gun” with little or no 


had transpired at the 


ways 
regard to what 


convention or conference. <A_ resolu 


tion of this kind, firmly followed, would 


vreatly number of agents 


and brokers and would probably 


surprise a 
sur- 
adherents by the salutary 


prise its 


produced on the business in 


Somewhat Flea-Bitten 
But Still With Us 


tegory »f 


In the c: 


i things that com 
anies might well 


resolve upon comes 


the broad, hackneyed and flea-bitten 
juestion of cooperation with the field 
forces. As many evils as came from 


into that 
Under the general 
field 


forces and the companies have striven 


Pandora’s Box can be read 


simple statement. 


eaption of such cooperation, the 


mightily one with another since the es 


tablishment of fire insurance as an 


dee fixe in American commercial and 
private life. 

Unfortunately the reverberations of 
that striving have not always been con- 
heights 
walk, but 
have sometimes regrettably been heard 


fined to the Olympian where 


the gods of fire insurance 
in the valleys where John Public strolls 
in blissful his lot. The 
result of this has been that the afore- 
said Mr. 


sponded as he 


ignorance of 
Public has not always re- 
should to the 
against 


various 
him 
and has even been known to make his 
displeasure felt through the medium of 
various political appointees with more 
He has even 
dared at times to question the benefi 


stimuli brought to bear 


zeal than common sense. 
cent motives of his betters. 

Companies and field forces should re- 
solve, first, not to have any arguments 
and, second, to keep those arguments 
private! 

Nothing is to be 
the whole world know that material for 
still less is 


gained by letting 
differences does exist and 
to be gained by pleading opposite angles 
of the same question under the 
shadow of the Capitolian Dome. 
there has 
willingness to step 


ver) 
The 
already 


present regency 


shown a sufficient 
into private enterprise for the avowed 
into line” 


purpose of “whipping it 


without having fire insurance act in 
such manner as to invite the gaze of 
Jovian eyes. 

All approaches to national aspects of 
must be made 


Any other course invites 


fire insurance with a 
united front. 


rout. 


No Mud, Merely 
A Friendly Hint 


Without 
w.k. mixture of 
direction, it 


intent to throw the 


rain and dust in any 


any 
particular might not be 
out of place (in 
operation) to mention reported and ai- 


a discussion of co- 


leged amendments to the agreements of 
the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change which are said to suggest limit- 
commission 


ing Brooklyn agents to a 
of 10 per cent unless they have “con- 
company or 
companies since January, 1915.” It is 
also that the N.Y.F.I. report 
may suggest denial to Brooklyn agents 
of the right to do business in Long 
Island City while at the same time not 
that right to Manhattan 
agents. If all the rumors are true, it 
hardly seems like a “fair shake.” 


nuously represented a 


alleged 


refusing 


Long ago the good and stolid citizens 
of the “little Dutch island on the Hud- 


son” viewed a journey to Brooklyn as 
a trek into the wilds. Long ago that 
self-same Brooklyn became a borough 
of New York and its citizens estab- 
lished themselves as the equal of Man- 
endeavor. Cutting 
fowl for another at 


hattanites in any 
fish for one and 


this late date is only a_ theoretical 
splitting of the East River with a 
couple of bridges. 

Fire insurance conditions in Brook- 


lyn are practically the same as in Man- 
hattan and there is no valid reason why 
the agents in the latter should receive 
favorable discrimination as against 
those of the former. Furthermore, 
be no justice in forbidding 
Long Island City to Brooklyn agents 
while admitting Manhattan agents to 
its defined boundaries. Surely the Man- 
hattan yell to high 
heaven in what they 
would consider encroachment on their 
privileges, but what about not a New 
Deal but simply a Fair Deal? 

It is little differentials like these that 
sometimes prove a match to gunpowder 
and make a New Year’s resolution in 
favor of intelligent cooperation not a 
derisive gesture after all. 


there can 


agents would 


complaint for 


What Not To Do 
Well Exemplified 


Perhaps the best example of failure 
to work in between com- 
panies and field men—which the past 
year afforded came on the subject of 
the insurance account of the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation. Here was 
a pretty pan of fish indeed! The hot 
fat from the frying, sputtering every 
which way, left painful burns which 
still continue to add to the discomforts 
of the business of fire insurance. Of 
course, the field forces can declare that 


unison—as 


the problem had one good—for them— 
effect. It consolidated 

tions within their ranks and 
brought members into the fold as well 
And, of course the com- 
two) can 


warring fac- 
own 


as into line. 
panies (particularly one or 
claim certain advantages as accruing 
to them. On the other hand there is 
the plain fact that fire 
botched the job so far as a united front 
on the problem is concerned. 

Well, that is all in the past now and, 
since we have decided (or have we?) 
that we will resolve to 
reality rather than by 
empty phrases, it may be expected that 
all burning questions regarding fire in- 
surance during the New Year will se« 
a concerted and unified business vali 


insurance 


cooperate 


sonorous and 


1935 
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antly defending against aggression and 
fighting shoulder to shoulder for its 
rights. May the day be not far dis- 
tan 

It is not possible that opposing views 
and antagonistic within the 
business can be reconciled over night. 
is not so constructed. 


factions 


Human nature 
There are, however, one or two points 
that meet the eye with all the force of 
a Borglum mountain sculpture and 
need rather a bit of sharp delineation 
to bring out their latent and desirable 


features. Among these is the ancient 


peak of “what shall companies do 
about unethical allowances to agen- 
cies?” Flagrant payments of rents, 
excess commissions and current office 


expenses are deservedly frowned upon 
and the fashion of making them openly 
is in justified disrepute. Conversely, the 
agent is entitled to a definite amount of 
assistance other than a rate book and 
a “God bless you!” 


Guilt Lies Heavily 
On Both Their Chests 

Ye Field Manne, struggling to make 
a living for himself, his kin and the 
companies, is the backbone of the fire 
insurance business. Without him the 
apart and the entire 
body must be 
strengthened wherever and whenever 
possible. Some companies, finding am- 
ple justification in such a thought, have 
outstripped others in their eagerness to 
execution and have—un- 
knowingly of taken what 
might be considered a mean advantage 
of their fellows. If the effect upon 
themselves were the only consideration, 
there would be little to worry about be- 
cause every tub stands, supposedly, on 
thrown boom- 
smite the 


vertebrae fall 


collapses. Hence he 





put it into 


course! 


bottom, and a 
often to 


ts own 
erang 


thrower. 


returns 


Unfortunately, inimical practices 
(how that phrase recurs in fire insur- 
ance history!) disrupt agency attitude 
toward competi- 
yrs and toward the public. The effect 
long after the deed and the 
f A com- 


forgotten. 


yward the business, 


ingers 
ame of the doer are 
any guilty of giving an agent an ad- 
vantage unfairly soons finds that the 
agents of others companies are com- 
offices of the 
favors 


plaining to their home 
onditions and 
m their own behalf. 
jusiness the other companies occasion- 
ally follow suit, and the ultimate re- 
ult is a canker spot in the ear of the 
usiness which continues to fester until 
stringent remedial measures are taken. 


asking similar 
To hold their own 


: . > 
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Similarily, the agent who deliberately 
seeks unfair advantages over his fel- 
lows — either through the compan 
back door or in competition in the field 

-is as much to blame as the company 
which abets him. The past 
sufficient number of 
stances to once again reveal the final 
folly of the while the 
matter of New Year resolutions is be- 


year has 


seen a such in- 


practice, and 


fore us, how about a resolution to drop 
all such procedure? 


Some Irritations 
Will Surely Remain 

Much as the fire insurance companies 
1934 


agency 


are to blame for some of the 
troubles of the 


forces are not entirely without stigma, 


business, the 


and that in one important particular. 
The little matter of overdue balances 
is something which has been a thorn in 
the side of the fire body 
ever since there were roses anywhere 


insurance 


upon the stems of which thorns might 
grow. Would the companies welcome a 
New Year part of 
agents to pay their premiums as and 
when paid to them or at least within 


resolution on the 


the ninety-day period sanctified by prec- 
edent? Well, if you think they would 
not, just ask them! 

Of course, the mere fact that the 
cure for the evil is well in the grasp of 
the companies is beside the point. No 
one could possibly expect the fire in- 
surance companies to be so bold and 
brash as to declare policies ineffective 
until the premium is paid. That would 
be asking too much! Furthermore, it 
would put the fire insurance companies 
in the position of aping the life insur- 
ance companies, and no executive dig- 
nity would think of such a thing! 
Therefore, the problem of overdue bal 
ances still falls squarely on the shoul- 
ders of the agency forces. Let us hope 
that, they 
from the companies in 1935, the agency 
forces will not that turn about 
is fair play and will make every effort 
to abolish the troublesome 
overdue balances, or at 
to the irreducible 
invoked. 


while expect great deeds 


forget 


matter of 
least bring it 
minimum so ofte1 
Year’s reso- 
A Utopia in 
and the 


New 


everyone! 


Just a nice set of 
lutions for 
which everything will be rosy 
Fortunately 


goose will hang high. 
and on the beloved backwoods theory 
that a certain number of fleas are good 
for a dog—some of the old irritations 
will remain and there may even be a 
few new ones added. Nonetheless, we 
can resolute! 


SMOKE 


By Gene Roescu 


inflation which is 
among 


considered 


A” this talk of 
going the 


otherwise be 


rounds some 


who might 
thinking men leaves me with a feeling 
that additional popular idols are being 
broken under the hammer of fact. If 
common sense be anything more than 
must 
in the appli- 


a penny catchword, it consist 
(among other elements) 
cation of the lessons of the past to the 
problems of the present and future. 
Where, then, do the inflationists find a 
foothold? Does history afford a single 


instance of successful coinage inflation? 


HAT notorious Henry VIII of Eng- 


land, whose numerous wives and 


equally numerous boudoir escapades 
enliven scholastic textbooks, introduced 
into his realm a kind of inflation which 
was somewhat novel in that day and 
age. He added more and more alloy to 
his shillings until they were only half 
and were only three-fourths as 
He finally had so 
much debased inflated 

money in circulation that the shilling 
was, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, declared to be worth only six- 
pence. The comment of one historian 
has a curiously modern application, for 
“Those who had no employ- 
would not work, 


silver 
large as formerly. 
therefore, 


he says: 
ment, or could not or 
traveled up and down the country, gath- 
ering in great numbers on the outskirts 
of the larger towns and indulging in 
all forms of lawlessness.” 


F “Good Queen Bess,” famed as the 

recipient of Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
courtesy and herself the daughter of 
Henry and the murdered Anne Boleyn, 
did nothing else to grace her reign she 
would still be revered in the minds of 
Englishmen as the ruler who restored 
the currency of their nation to “stand- 
stopped the evil 
infla- 


ard fineness.” She 
results of her father’s currency 
thus way to a 


tion and opened the 


mighty empire. 


SS study of the effects 
of inflation in England under 
Henry VIII and those of deflation un- 
der Elizabeth is recommended to those 
modern money inflationists (better 
styled “coinage debasers’”) who see in 
recommendations the only hope 
of the future of United States 
rency. Yep, you guessed it—I’m agin’ 


inflation! 


their 
cur- 
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Policies Soon on $15,000,000 


San Francisco School Line 


lire nsurance totaling $15,000,000 
w in force on San Francisco public 

cho under temporary binders. It 
expected, however, that the policies will 


Board 
The 
150 buildings 


ued with approval of the 


of Education at an early date. 


coverage embraces about 
109 locations and while no coinsur- 
been 


ince clause has incorporated In 


the binders it is believed the survey, 
when made, will reveal the $15,000,000 
overage represents almost 100 per cent 
rhe first coverage placed, was on 16 


chool buildings in process of being 


carthquake proofed.” Of this group, 
suffered loss. The 


School, fire 


already 
Girls’ 


amounting to $186,000, which 


two have 
first was the High 


aamare 


oss was paid by the Fireman’s Fund. 
Shortly after, the Lowell High, also 


Fund policies, 


was fire damaged to the extent of $60,- 


covered by Fireman’s 
000. The loss adjustment on the latter 
has not been completed as yet. 

Although official appointment of the 
been 


rvoker on the huge line has not 


announced, Herbert Hanley, prominent 
San Francisco broker, has represented 
placing of 


the board o education in 


various lots of insurance and has done 


much “missionary” work which re 


sulted in the city insuring its schools. 


Missouri Dept. Begins Final 

Draft of Proposed New Code 
JEFFERSON City, Mo., Dec. 31 

ell B. McHaney, attorney for the Mis- 


Pow- 
souri Insurance Department, and other 
officials of the department have started 
work on the final draft of the proposed 
new insurance code for Missouri which 
Superintendent of Insurance R. Emmet 
O'Malley plans to submit to the legis 
lature when it convenes here Jan. 7. 
Just how soon the code in its final form 
will be ready is problematical, but Mr. 
O'Malley hopes to have it finished ver) 
early in January. 


During the past few weeks the in 


urance department officials have con- 


ferred with the representatives of vari 


CHICAGO 


and 
reaction and ad- 


ous insurance associations com- 
panies to obtain their 
vice as to some of the provisions out- 
lined in the tentative code prepared by 
the department. 


American Fire Company 
Operations in Canada 
The Book, fire vol- 


ume, 1934 that 
were 115 American fire insurance com- 


Insurance Year 


edition, shows there 


panies operating in Canada on Dee. 31, 


1933, together with nine companies 
Their 


assets invested in Canada on that date 


totaled $42,735,493. 


from other countries. combined 
The premiums vol- 
with 
losses of $8,262,383, for a ratio of 55.02 
The Year Book shows that 
paid by American 
their total 


ume in 1933 was $15,015,815 


per cent. 


losses stock com- 


panies on business in 1935 


was 49.55 per cent. 


D. Lee Wicker Promoted 
by Hurt & Quin, Inc. 

Hurt & Quin, Inc., general agency of 
Atlanta, has 
ment of D. Lee Wicker as secretary and 


announced the appoint- 


agency superintendent to succeed 
George B. Leonard, who resigned to be 
for the National 


Georgia. 


come state agent 


Union Fire in Alabama and 
Mr. Wicker has been a special agent 
at various times in all the states and 
general agency manager, except South 
Carolina. 


Loyalty Coast Appointment 


Appointment of George D. Hoban as 
superintendent of the casualty division 
of the Southern California office of the 
Loyalty Group at Los Angeles has been 
announced. Mr. Hoban, who has been 
with the organization at Portland, Ore., 
for the past several will go to 
Los Angeles at once to assume his new 
post. His transfer followed closely 
after the resignation of J. C. Aiken 
who, upon the eve of being transferred 
Oakland, Calif., to the Los An- 
veles office, became associated with the 
general agency firm of Rathbone, King 
& Seeley at San 


years, 


from 


Francisco. 


Pacific Fire Underwriters 
Annual Meeting Feb. 5-6 


Plans are now being made for the 
annual meeting of the Fire Under 
writers Association of the Pacific, to 


be held in San Francisco Feb. 5 and 6. 
Officials of the organization have an- 
nounced the meetings will be held in 
the Stock Exchange Auditorium. While 
the ticket of officers for the ensuing 
year has not been announced, it is com- 
mon advance officers on 
station, vice-presidency 
open for a new official. Charles L. Bar- 
sotti, Fire Association of Philadelphia, 
who has served the F. U. A. P. as vice- 
president during the past year, is ex- 
Clarence E. Allan, 
manager for the North- 
president. H. B. 


practice to 
leaving one 


pected to succeed 
Pacific Coast 
ern Assurance, as 
Mariner 
for the past four years, is expected to 
be returned to that office. 


who has served as secretary 


Average Fire Premium Rate 
76 Cents Per $100 in 1933 

The Insurance Year Book of 1934. 
Fire Marine Volume, shows that 
the rate of premium charged by 186 
of the American fire insurance 
panies having $103,059,134,131 of net 
fire insurance in force on Dee. 31, 1933, 
was 76 cents per $100. Only 13 com- 
panies on the list had an average rate 
equal to or in excess of one dollar per 
$100. Most of the companies in this 
group specialized on 
risks. It is, however, interesting to 
note that two of the 186 companies had 
rates of 39 and 45 cents re- 


and 


com- 


dwelling house 


average 
spectively. 


Kurt L. Daniels, manager of the ma- 
rine department of the Aetna Affiliated 
companies at San Francisco, has been 
named chairman of the entertainment 
committee in charge of the annual ban- 
quet and election of officers of the Ma- 
rine Underwriters Association of San 
Francisco, to be held Jan. 25, 1935. The 
election of officers will be held during 
the day, to be followed by the banquet 
scheduled for the evening. 
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John C. Ketcham Is New 


Michigan Commissioner 


Succeeds Charles E. Gauss by 
Appointment from New Gov- 
ernor; Was Former Congress- 
man 


LANSING, MICH., Dec. 31.—John C. 
Ketcham, former Congressman, bank- 
er, and farm leader, was appointed in- 
surance commissioner today by Gov- 
ernor-elect Frank D. Fitzgerald. He 
takes office tomorrow, along with the 
new Governor, the date also being his 
62nd _ birthday. 

Ketcham succeeds Charles E. Gauss 
of Marshall, and, like Gauss, has had 
no previous affiliation with the insur- 
ance business. Judging by the capable 
administration of the department dur- 
ing the retiring commissioner’s incum- 
bency, however, inexperience in the in- 
surance field need prove no material 
handicap to the incoming official. 

The new commissioner has been ac- 
tive in Republican politics for many 
years, was one of Fitzgerald’s most 
zealous campaigners, and his immedi- 
ate selection to replace Gauss is re- 
garded as having been precipitated by 
the tightening of party lines recently 
when two defeated Democratic candi- 
dates for high state office sought to 
force recounts. Gauss had made many 
friends in both parties, but it was ob- 
vious, when the recent partisan strug- 
gle became intense, that he could not 
hope to continue in office. 

Ketcham served the fourth Michigan 
Congressional district from 1921 until 
1932, when he was defeated in the 
Democratic landslide which swept state 
and nation. He had won eminence 
chiefly through his espousal of the farm 
cause, having been active in State 
Grange work, in which he served as 
state master and national lecturer, and 
having served as president of the Na- 
tional Sugar Beet Growers’ Association. 
During his Congressional career he 
championed progressive farm measures, 
particularly favoring legislation which 
legalized the operation of farm co- 
operatives. 

Like the late Charles D. Livingston, 
last Republican commissioner, Ketch- 
am is a former school teacher. Unlike 
Livingston, however, who entered the 
insurance field from that position, 
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Ketcham launched his political career 
when, after serving as principal of the 
Hastings and Nashville grade schools, 
he was a successful candidate, at the 
age of 26, for county commissioner of 
schools. Later he served as Hastings 
postmaster and continued activity in 
politics during his service with farm 
erganizations. He became interested 
in the banking field and was eventually 
made president of the National Bank 
of Hastings, a position he still holds. 


Approve Changes in Capital 
of New Amsterdam Casualty 


Stockholders of the New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company, at a special meet- 
ing last week, approved the recommen- 
dations of the company’s directors that 
the present capital of $2,500,000 be re- 
duced to $1,000,000 and that $1,500,000 
be transferred to surplus and reserves. 


R. H. Monaghan Promoted 
by the National Bureau 


Robert H. Monaghan, who has been 
assistant director of publicity for the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters for the past three years, 
has been appointed director of the pub- 
licity department to succeed Thomas B. 
Hanly, who has resigned, it was an- 
nounced Monday by James A. Beha, 
general manager and counsel of the 
bureau. 

Before going with the bureau, Mr. 
Monaghan was assistant editor of The 
Spectator in charge of casualty insur- 
ance news for three years. Prior to 
that he was a reporter and then a Sun- 
day feature editor for the New Haven 
Register. 





R. H. Monaghan 


Owen B. Hunt Is Named 


Commissioner of Penna. 


Regional Claim Manager of the 
Continental Casualty Has !2 


Years’ Insurance Experience 


PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 
elect George H. Earle announced the 
appointment of Owen B. Hunt, of Phil- 
adelphia, regional claim manager of 
the Continental Casualty, as Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Pennsylvania, on 
Saturday night, almost on the eve of 
his inauguration. 

E. S. Joseph, one of the leading 
agents in Harrisburg, has been ap- 
pointed first deputy commissioner under 
Mr. Hunt. It is reported that Acting 
Commissioner Graff will be retained by 
the new administration, probably as 
second deputy. 

Hunt’s appointment, which had been 
expected for several weeks, had been 
held up, it is said, due to the strenuous 
fight made for the position. For some 
unknown reason, the insurance commis- 
sionership appeared to be the 
sought after post in the Earle Cabinet. 
From a political angle, the position 
has little significance. 

Hunt has spent 12 years in the in- 
surance business, beginning his career 
with the Pennsylvania Mutual Life, 
later going with the claim department 
of the Commercial Casualty. He left 
that post to become claim manager of 
the Pennsylvania Surety and joined 
the Continental five years ago. 

He is a graduate of Spring Garden 
Institute, Drexel Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and also is a 
member of the bar. 


31—Governor- 


most 


He made a distinguished record over- 
seas, holding the rank of major. He 
enlisted in the First Pennsylvania In- 
fantry several days after war was de- 
clared and served in France from May 
5, 1918, to May 3, 1919. 


H. & A. Conference Annual 
Meeting to Be June I1-14 
Executive Secretary Harold R. Gor- 
don has that the thirty- 
meeting of the Health 
and Accident Underwriters Conference 
will be held at the Book-Cadillac Hotel, 
Detroit, Mich., on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, June 11 to 14. 


announced 
fourth annual 
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Optimism Tinges 1935 
Compensation Picture 


Events occuring toward the close of 


the year 1934 in the field of workmen’: 
compensation insurance 
the first time in several years, a not 
of optimism in the customary year-end 
summaries and new-year prophecies of 
developments in that line. William 
Leslie, associate general manager of 
the National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters, took occasion, in 
the course of his remarks recently be- 
fore the American Association of Uni- 
versity Teachers of Insurance, to ven- 
ture a prediction on the future of com- 
pensation insurance. Mr. Leslie 
the outlook hopeful, basing his opti- 
mism on the belief that the rates de- 
veloped in accordance with the program 
recently indorsed by the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners 
will receive the approval of individual 
state authorities when filed. 


sees 


Hope for Approval 
of New Program 


“It is further believed,” Mr. Leslie 
said, “that such rates, accompanied by 
proper loss constants, will yieid, over 
a period of years, adequate amounts 
with which to meet medical and in- 
lemnity losses. 

“The self - adjusting 
loading is deemed sufficient to take care 
of the underlying rising cost trend. 
The readjustments of rate level, which 
have been made during the past four 
years, have brought the rate structure 
into harmony with existing wage levels 
and every step forward in the improve- 
ment of business conditions should tend 
to lighten the abnormal burden which 
unemployment has thrust upon com- 
pensation insurance carriers.” 


contingency 


Two Major 
Questions Posed 

“The two major questions which call 
for conservatism in predicting the out- 
look for compensation insurance are, 
one, the extent to which individual state 
authorities will accept and approve 
rates based upon the recommended pro- 
cedure, and second, the extent to which 
occupational diseases, particularly of 
the slow developing type, like silicosis, 
will affect future compensation costs. 


On the first question, I have strong 


faith in the desire of supervising au- 
thorities to deal fairly with both car- 
riers and the public, and the new rate- 
making procedure gives them the means 





introduce, for 


of so doing without requiring them to 
decide controversial items such as wage 
factors and medical projection factors, 
which in the past have often placed the 
supervising authorities in a very diffi- 
cult position. 

“So far as the second question is con- 

there is not only room but 
need for serious concern. The 
hope for a normal development in oc- 
cupational disease costs lies in recog- 
nizing the necessity of providing com- 
pensation for such diseases by means 
of separate legislation which takes into 
account the distinctive character of the 
problems involved. In principle, it is 
just as proper to compensate for occu- 
pational diseases as it is for industrial 
accidents, provided it is done on a basis 
which permits a proper determination 
of the true facts in the case, and which 
does not create a prohibitive cost, par- 
ticularly as respects the accumulated 
liability for diseases of the slow, pro- 
gressive type. The Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives has a 
standing committee dealing with this 
subject and it is cooperating with those 
in the various states who are interested 
in providing compensation for occupa- 
tional diseases under reasonable safe- 
guards that will protect the interest of 
employees, employers and insurance 
carriers.” 


cerned, 


grave 


Companies are 
from Missouri 


“The successful handling of work- 
men’s compensation insurance as a 
business requires a constructive atti- 
tude on the part of the carriers and a 
cooperative attitude on the part of em- 
ployers. The unfortunate experience 
of the past has made the executives of 
stock casualty companies unwilling to 
accept at face value mere predictions 
that the path is now clear and every- 
thing in the future is going to be rosy. 
They are like the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, they want to be shown. Natu- 
rally they can join in the hope that 
things are going to be brighter, com- 
pensationwise, but their present con- 
servatism in the acceptance of business 
will not change appreciably until the 
red figures which have been showing 
up each year in their annual state- 
ments in connection with compensation 
are changed to the black. Despite this 
natural business caution, there are 
many practical minded executives who 
share with the speaker the belief that 
the condition of the workmen’s com- 
pensation business is improving and 
the outlook for the future hopeful.” 








Medical and Audit 
Payroll Economies 


Mr. Leslie’s comments are also avail- 
able in respect to another compensation 
problem—that complement to the rate 
question which was incorporated in the 
recent resolution adopted by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com. 
missioners. 

James A. Beha, general manager and 
counsel of the National Bureau of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, an- 
nounced yesterday that the National 
Bureau had taken action on the recom- 
mendations made Dec. 5 by the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, and had launched further 
study of the medical and payroll audit 
problems of the workmen’s compensa- 
tion business. Committees composed of 
experienced company officials have been 
instructed to extend their investiga- 
tions, and to make early reports of their 
findings, Mr. Beha said. 

As chairman of the Conference on 
Acquisition and Field Supervision Cost 
for Casualty Insurance, Mr. Beha said 
that the study of production cost items 
also recommended by the commission- 
ers had been assigned to a special com- 
mittee of chief accountants and comp- 
trollers of five member companies. 


Medical Problem 
Under Consideration 


In giving his announcement, Mr. 
Beha made public a letter written by 
William Leslie, associate general man- 
ager, to the Workmen’s Compensation 
Committee of the Insurance Commis- 
sioners’ Convention. Mr. Leslie wrote 
as follows: 

“The indorsement given by the In- 
surance Commissioners’ Convention to 
the ratemaking formula recommended 
by the National Council is very encour- 
aging indeed to the carriers writing 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 
There is every reason to believe that 
the consistent application of this for- 
mula will produce rates that on the 
average will be both adequate for the 
carriers and reasonable for the insur- 
ing public. It has been gratifying to 
observe the generally favorable recep- 
tion which the individual commission- 
ers have given to the rate revisions 
thus far filed, and it is hoped that the 
indorsement of the convention, coupled 
with the self-evident fairness and sim- 
plicity of the formula, will produce uni- 
versal approval of the rate filings in 
all states. 

“The resolution adopted by the con- 
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vention went beyond the approval of 
a revised ratemaking procedure and 
included recommendations for a con- 
tinued study of the medical and payroll 
audit problems, as well as a require- 
ment to report to the convention con- 
cerning any carriers that exceed the 
17.5 per cent allowance for total pro- 
duction cost, or the 40 per cent for 
total expenses. 

“The importance of the medical prob- 


lem is fully appreciated by our 
members. For some time we have 
maintained, as one of our standing 


committees, a Medical Directors’ Com- 
mittee. Under the able guidance of 
Associate General Manager Albert W. 
Whitney, this committee has given a 
great deal of attention to the medical 
aspects of workmen’s compensation and 
has submitted from time to time rec- 
ommendations as to what should be 
done not only by the companies indi- 
vidually, but also by the companies col- 
lectively through the National Bureau. 
The recommendation of the convention 
for the continued study of this problem 
along the lines suggested in the reso- 
lution has been referred to this Medi- 
cal Directors’ Committee, with the re- 
quest that it submit a report to our 
Executive Committee at an early date. 


Special Payroll 
Audit Committee 

“In order to carry out in an effective 
manner the convention’s request for a 
further study of payroll audit results. 
we have appointed a special Payroll 
Audit Committee composed of the chief 
payroll auditors of eight member com- 
panies. This committee will arrange 
for the exchange of information as to 
methods and practices followed by the 
companies; will study the results of 
test audits carried on by the National 
Council and the various independent 
bureaus; and, from time to time, will 
issue recommendations for the guid- 
ance of all companies. In addition, it 
will give particular attention to the 
payroll audit problems created by the 
classification system and will confer 
and cooperate with standing commit- 
tees of underwriters for the purpose of 
removing as far as possible any un- 
necessary difficulties created by classi- 
fication phraseology. 

“The matter of acquisition cost has 
been referred to a committee of the 
Acquisition Cost Conference and that 
of total expense has been given to a 
special committee composed of chief ac- 
countants or comptrollers of five mem- 
ber companies. 
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“We are advising you at this time of 
the above steps because we want you 
to know that 
structive character of the action taken 
by the convention and that we intend to 
continue, without let up, the investiga- 
tion and study of these phases of the 
compensation problem. The adoption 
of the recommended ratemaking pro- 


we appreciate the con- 


cedure by the several states, coupled‘ 


with the results of this continued study, 
pave the way to a more hopeful out- 
look for the workmen’s compensation 
business.” 


Preferred Accident's 
Quarterly Statement 


The financial statement of The Pre- 
ferred Accident Insurance Company of 
New York for the third quarter of 1934 
reflects the improvement which casualty 
companies generally have experienced 
during the past year and reveals that 
The Preferred Accident, in particular, 
has been able to strengthen its position 
in several important respects. 

Total assets of the company as of 
Sept. 30, 1934, are shown in the state- 
ment to amount to $6,334,744. Of this 
amount $4,419,344 are in bonds and 
stocks, and cash in banks and offices 
amounts to $287,896. Other principal 
items among the company’s admitted 
assets are $705,350 in first lien real es- 
tate mortgages and $766,016 in pre- 
miums in course of collection. Bonds 
and stocks in the statement are all 
listed at market value. 

Among the company’s liabilities, the 
reserve for liability losses is outstand- 
ing, amounting to $1,673,368. This fig- 
ure is some $200,000 in excess of the 
statutory requirement for Schedule P 
reserve. The reserve for unearned pre- 
miums amounts to $1,527,272 and the 
reserve for all other losses and ex- 
penses is $776,324. 

Other reserves $50,000 for 
Federal and state taxes; $304,911 for 
commissions and other liabilities, and a 
voluntary reserve of $100,000. 

After setting aside the above men- 
tioned reserves, The Preferred Accident 
shows, as of Sept. 30, a net surplus of 
$1,027.870. This figure plus capital 
gives the company a surplus to policy- 
holders of $1,902,870. 

Among the interesting ratios re- 
vealed by a study of The Preferred’s 
Sept. 30 statement are the 
policyholders’ surplus to unearned pre- 
miums which amounts to 124.6 per cent, 
and the ratio of capital and surplus to 
assets which amounts to 30 per cent. 


include 


ratio of 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dicx JoHNsTON 


AS a theater-goer I admit I am far 
from being a veteran. It was not 
until just recently that I would have 
dared to mention a favorite play in the 
presence of anyone who was many years 
my senior. Those who have followed 
the current series of “My Ten Favorite 
Plays” in the New York Sun can read- 
ily understand my timidity. To date 
some 250 men- (and women-) about- 
towners have listed the plays they most 
enjoyed, and of all those I read, very 
few had been produced during my time 
of theater-going. Naturally, it had me 
thinking that a play must be 10 or 20 
years old before it could be mentioned 
in reminiscences of great drama. 


* > > 


HEN along came Stanley Walker 

with his selections, and I was con- 
siderably heartened when I recognized 
the names of six of his ten favories. 
Mr. Walker is, as you probably know, 
author of the recent “City Editor,” and 
is city editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. There was a definite sincer- 
ity in his selections, noticeable, for in- 
stance, in the inclusion of “The Front 
Page” and “Broadway,” which one 
feels would naturally impress a, metro- 
politan city editor. Perhaps it is only 
because Mr. Walker’s taste for drama 
seems to approximate my own, but I 
was encouraged by his list to consider 
my own favorite plays. 


* ° * 


ECALLING memories of plays | 

have seen, I discovered that I had 
enjoyed individual performances of 
certain players more than the plays in 
their entirety. They might be listed 
somewhat as follows: 1. Lloyd Nolan 
as Biff Grimes in “One Sunday After- 
noon.” 2. Katharine Cornell in “The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street.” 3. Au- 
drey Christie in “Sailor, Beware!” 4. 
George M. Cohan in “Ah, Wilderness.”’ 
5. Herbert Walton as Mazinni Dunn in 
the Hedgerow production of “Heart- 
break House.” 6. Helen Huberth as Sue 
Dickinson in “Brittle Heaven.” 7. Ina 
Claire in “Biography.” 8. Fredi Wash- 
ington in “Run, Little Chillun!” 9. 
3lossom MacDonald in “The Pursuit of 
Happiness.” 10. Harry Shephard as the 
Archbishop of Rheims in the Hedge- 
row production of “St. Joan.” Of course 
there were rare plays I enjoyed with- 
out remembering individual players, 
and many plays I don’t care to re- 
member. 
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French Ends Forty Years 
With New York Casualty 
French, vice-chairman of 
New York Casualty 


igned from the ser- 


J. Carroll 
the } of the 


Company, has re 


yoard 


vice of the company and will leave on 


ation in Florida. Upon 


an extended vac 


return he will announce his future 
plans, 


Mr. Frer 


Plate Gla 


ed the old New York 
irance Company in 
stant cashier in 

in 1900, sec 


retary in 1905, vice-president and sec- 
retary in 1920 and president in 1921. 
The company broadened its charter and 
entered the general casualty field in 
1925 and in 1929 when the American 
Surety Company acquired control of 
the company, Mr. French became vice- 
chairman of the board. 


Sets Deadline for Claims 

Walter J. Knabe of Montgomery, 
Ala., receiver for the Consolidated In- 
demnity & Insurance Company, has 
officially notified all persons in the 











individual bonds? 


tection does he have? 





TEST YOUR MIND ON THESE 
FIDELITY QUESTIONS 


What businesses are undesirable fidelity risks? 


What advantage has a schedule bond over 


How many employes and what amount war- 


rant a schedule bond rate? 

Do pe ysition-schedule bonds evercostmore than 
name-schedule bonds in the same amount? 
If an employer with fifty employes buys a 
$2.500 blanket position bond, how much pro- 


The answers to these and to other ques- 
tions which will help increase fidelity sales 
are contained in the four issues of the current 
U.S. F. & G. Pathfinder, which is a service 


given to its agents by the U.S. F. & G. 
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state having claims against the com- 
pany to file them with him on or be- 
fore March 15, 1935. 


Gentry Appoints Committee 
to Study Recodification 


LITTLE Rock, ARK., Dec. 29—State 
Insurance Commissioner U. A. Gentry 
this week appointed a special commit- 
tee to study a proposed recodification 
of the state insurance laws and to make 
recommendations to the legislature 
when it convenes Jan. 14. 

Members of the committee are: 
Verne McMillen, Little Rock insurance 
attorney; Howard H. Conley, Little 
Rock, general agent for the New York 
Life; Allan Kennedy, Fort Smith, gen- 
eral agent; Pinchback Taylor, Pine 
Bluff, representing the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents; former 
Senator Robert Bailey of Russellville 
and Senators John C. Ashley of Mel- 
bourne and J. L. Shaver of Wynne; 
Representatives Ben E. Carter of Tex- 
arkana, John K. Butt of Rogers and 
John G. Rye of Russellville. 

Mr. Gentry said he will ask mem- 
bers of the committee to meet in Little 
Rock soon to organize and begin its 
work. He will submit to the committee 
a proposed recodification which he has 
been working on several months. He 
said the proposed measure contains 
changes designed to clarify existing 
statutes and to put all forms of insur- 
ance companies on an equitable basis 
in the matter of filing bonds or deposit- 
ing securities with the department. 


Abolition of State Fund Will 
Figure in Alabama Legislation 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 2.—Aboli- 
tion of the state insurance fund and 
enactment of a driver’s safety respon- 
sibility law are the chief measures 
sought by fire and casualty agents of 
Alabama in the session of the legisla- 
ture which convenes early in January. 

A former Governor, Bibb Graves, 
who was inducted in to office again 
Jan. 1 is pledged to the abolition of 
the state insurance fund and agents are 
looking to him for leadership in this 
matter. The Governor’s idea as ex- 
pressed during the campaign was to 
let present policies including reinsur- 
ance contracts run to expiration and 
then renew with stock companies. 

The drivers’ law is being actively 
sponsored by the Alabama Motorists 
Association with the Alabama Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents giving active 
support. 
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